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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE RUSSELL ON 
ARBITRATION. 


I NTERNATIONAL importance is attributed to the address 

touching upon arbitration delivered before the American Bar 
Association last week by Lord Russell, Chief-Justice of England. 
His subject was “International Law,” which he defined as “the 
sum of the rules or usages which civilized states have agreed shall 
be binding upon them in their dealings with one another.” 
“While the aim,” he said, “ought to be to raise high its ethical 
standard, international law, as such, includes only so much of 
the law of morals or of right reason or of natural law (whatever 
these phrases may cover) as nations have agreed to regard as in- 
ternational law.” It isgreater humanity, says Lord Russell, that 
characterizes the later tendencies of international law; thus he 
comes to treat of the growing sentiment for peace and in favor of 
arbitration as the alternative for war. Resolutions in favor of 
arbitration passed by the United States Congress, the British 
House of Commons, the parliaments of Denmark, Norway, and 
Switzerland, and the French Chamber of Deputies, together with 
the organization of “The Interparliamentary Union,” whose sev- 
enth session will be held this year at Budapest, are cited among 
the evidences of the growth of sentiment. Further, it is said that 
since 1815 there have been some sixty instances of effective in- 
ternational arbitration, the United States being party to 32 and 
Great Britain to 20, and there are many instances of the introduc- 
tion of arbitration clauses into treaties. 

Of the grave difficulties of the question the Chief-Justice says, 
in part: 

“It is a cardinal principle of the law of nations that each sover- 
eign power, however politically weak, is internationally equal to 
any other power, however politically strong. There are no rules 
of international law relating to arbitration, and to the law itself 
there is no authoritative exponent nor any recognized authority 


for its enforcement. . . . Men do not arbitrate where character 
is at stake, nor will any self-respecting nation readily arbitrate on 





questions touching its national independence or affecting its 
honor. Again, a nation may agree to arbitrate and then repudi- 
ate its agreement. Who is to coerce it? Or, having gone to 
arbitration and been worsted, it may decline to be bound by the 
award. Who is to compel it? 

“These considerations seem to me to justify two conclusions— 
the first is that arbitration will not cover the whole field of inter- 
national controversy; and the second that unless and until the 
great powers of the world, in league, bind themselves to coerce a 
recalcitrant member of the family of nations, we have still to face 
the more than possible disregard by powerful states of the obliga- 
tions of good faith and of justice. The scheme of such a com- 
bination has been advocated, but the signs of its accomplishment 
are absent. We have, as yet, no league of nations of the Amphic- 
tyonic type. 

Are we then to conclude that force is still the only power that 
rules the world? Must we then say that the sphere of arbitration 
is a narrow and con- 


tracted one? By no 
means. The sanctions 
which restrain the 


wrong-doer—the break- 
er of public faith—the 
disturber of the peace 
of the world, are not 
weak, and year by year 
they wax stronger. 
They are the dread of 
war and the reproba- 
tion of mankind.” 


Public opinion, and 


trade and travel are 


specified by the Chief- 
Justice as peace agents. 
And he continues : 


“But altho I have in- 
dicated certain classes 
of questions on which 
sovereign powers may 
be unwilling to arbi- 
trate, I am glad to 
think that these are not the questions which most commonly 
lead to war. It is hardly too much to say that arbitration may 
fitly be applied in the case of by far the largest number of ques- 
tions which lead to international differences. Broadly stated (5), 
wherever the right in dispute will be determined by the ascertain- 
ment of the true facts of the case; (2) where, the facts being as- 
certained, the right depends on the application of the proper prin- 
ciples of international law to the given facts, and (3) where the 
dispute is one which may properly be adopted on a give-and-take 
principle, with due provision for equitable compensation, as in 
cases of delimitation of territory and the like—in such cases, the 
matter is one which ought to be arbitrated.” 





LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE RUSSELL. 


The Chief-Justice considers mediation—the good offices of a 
friendly power—as immediately available and more practical than 
a permanent tribunal of arbitration: 


“It may be enough to say that at this stage, the question of the 
constitution of a permanent tribunal is not ripe for practical dis- 
cussion, nor will it be until the majority of the great powers have 
given in their adhesion to the principle. But whatever may be 
said of vesting the authority in such powers to select the arbitra- 
tors from time to time, as occasion may arise, I doubt whether in 
any case a permanent tribunal, the members of which shall be a 
prioré designated, is practicable or desirable. In the first place 
what, in the particular case, is the best tribunal must largely de- 
pend upon the question to be arbitrated. But apart from this, I 
gravely doubt the wisdom of giving that character of permanence 
to the Jersonne/l of any such tribunal. The interests involved 
are commonly so enormous and the forces of national sympathy. 
pride, and prejudice are so searching, so great, and so subtle, 
that I doubt whether a tribunal the membership of which had a 
character of permanence, even if solely composed of men accus- 
tomed to exercise the judicial faculty, would long retain general 
confidence, and I fear it might gradually assume intolerable 
pretensions. 

“There is danger, too, to be guarded against from another 
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quarter. So long as war remains the sole court wherein to try in- 
ternational quarrels, the risks of failure are so tremendous, and 
the mere rumor of war so paralyzes commercial and industrial 
life, that pretensions wholly unfounded will rarely be advanced 
by any nation, and the strenuous efforts of statesmen, whether 
immediately concerned or not, will be directed to prevent war. 
But if there be a standing court of nations, to which any power 
may resort, with little cost and no risk, the temptation may be 
strong to put forward pretentious and unfounded claims, in sup- 
port of which there may readily be found in most countries (can 
we except even Great Britain and the United States?) busybody 
jingoes only too ready to air their spurious and inflammatory 
patriotism.” 


The address closes with an expression of the hope that the 
people of the United States and the people of the mother-land— 
kindred people—who have the making of history in the times that 
are to come, each in its own way fulfilling its high national 
destiny, shall yet work in harmony for the progress and peace of 
the world. 


Public Opinion as Judge.—“His position upon this question 
does not differ essentially from that of the British Government, 
as Lord Salisbury has announced it. But in truth the difficulties 
in the way must disappear if the question be approached with a 
proper sense of the horrors of war and of the sacrifices which it is 
just and desirable to make in order to avert them. Whether a 
nation is justified or not in withholding any given question from 
arbitration is, as Lord Russell justly points out, a question for 
the public opinion of mankind. His invocation of this judgment 
of the world is strikingly like that which Webster pronounced, 
half a century and more ago, and of which the later orator was 
doubtless unaware. . . . To bring public opinion to the point of 
insisting upon the peaceful settlement of all disputes in which 
war is not really the only solution is as noble an undertaking as 
can engage the attention of any man. To that undertaking we 
believe that the address of Lord Russell at Saratoga will be very 
serviceable, and therefore Americans owe him thanks for it, as 
well as for the instruction and the pleasure which they will inci- 
dentally derive from so well-considered and well-expressed an 
exposition.”— The Times, New York. 


Lord Russell’s Visit.—“ For the second time in the course of 
an exceedingly busy and unusually brilliant career Lord Charles 
Russell has set foot on American soil. At the time of his first 
visit, in 1883, he was neither the chief-justice of England nor a 
lord, but he had already won fame as one of the most impassioned 
pleaders at the bar, and had been honored with the appointment 
of solicitor-general, Lord Coleridge being chief-justice. Since 
then his rise has been rapid. Altho an Irishman and a Catholic, 
two circumstances calculated to impede progress, his conspicuous 
talents enabled him to rise, notwithstanding obstacles. In 1886 
he became attorney-general in the Gladstone cabinet, and was at 
the same time knighted. Elevated to the office of lord of appeal 
in ordinary in 1894, he was invested with a life peerage. .. . 

“His intention, evidently, is to ascertain from personal obser- 
vation the state of public sentiment in the United States on the 
peaceful settlement of disputes with Great Britain. Having ap- 
peared as English counsel in the Bering Sea arbitration at Paris, 
he is no doubt greatly interested in the subject. If he goes to the 
right sources for information and carries away with him a more 
accurate knowledge of the attitude of Americans toward Great 
Britain than most Englishmen have, he will be in a position to 
render his country a signal service. He will find that the spirit 
expressed in Mr. Cleveland’s message of last December on the 
Venezuelan question is fully indorsed by the people; that en- 
croachment upon the rights of American citizens and upon Amer- 
ican soil will meet with determined resistance, and that the most 
convincing proof which England can give of her sincerity in the 
matter of arbitration is to act fairly toward us in controversies 
which now await solution.”— 7he Herald (/nd.), Baltimore. 


The Force of Public Opinion.—‘* But’ do not men arbitrate 
where their honor is involved? Will litigation help them to save 
their characters any better than arbitration? And what nation 
whose independence is in danger would not be safer in invoking 
the justice of mankind than in calling on the god of battles? As 
a matter of fact the inc ependence of no great nation now existing 
is in danger. Furthermore, it can be in danger only at the close 
of an exhausting war, when arbitration would be to its advantage 
and in the interest of the peace of mankind. No state, not of the 
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front rank, but would find its honor and independence better pro- 
tected by the public opinion of the great family of states than by 
its own military levies. What preserves the autonomy, the sov- 
ereignty, of Holland, of Belgium, of Greece, of Switzerland, of 
Denmark, of Rumania, even of Italy? It is not its own material 
force in any case, but the moral force of the public sentiment of 
Europe. As Lord Russell suggests, there may yet be a formal 
league of the great powers to coerce recalcitrant members of the 
family of nations, and meanwhile the silent forces operating in 
favor of peace and justice are growing and multiplying through- 
out the world.”—7%e Evening Post, New York. 


‘“‘As was to be expected, Lord Russell’s hearers were in hearty 
concurrence with the tone and spirit of his address, in many ways 
one of the most happily conceived ever delivered in America by 
a foreigner. The committee on international law recommended 
the concurrence by the association in the resolutions adopted by 
the American Conference on International Law, at Washington, 
some months ago, and this recommendation was adopted unani- 
mously. The resoiutions referred to declare that religion, human- 
ity, and justice, as well as the material interests of civilized soci- 
ety, demand the immediate establishment between the United 
States and Great Britain of a permanent system of arbitration, 
and the earliest possible extension of such a system to embrace 
all civilized nations, and earnestly recommend to the Government 
of the United States, so soon as it is assured of a corresponding 
disposition on the part of the British Government, to negotiate a 
treaty providing for the widest practical application of the method 
of arbitration to international controversies.”—radstreet’s, New 
York. 





THE RETURN OF NANSEN. 


HE safe arrival of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen at Vardoe, Norway, 
first reported by Zhe St. James's Gazette in a special de- 
spatch on August 13, ends an exciting and interesting chapter in 
the history of Arctic exploration, and renews newspaper discus- 
sion over the race for the North Pole. He is said to have pene- 
trated within 250 miles of the Pole, to latitude 86° 14’ north, four 
degrees better than the Jeannette expedition in the same waters, 
and about three degrees (nearly 150 miles) better than the Greely 
expedition, which has hitherto held the palm for reaching the 
farthest point north. Dr. Nansen’s vessel, the Fram, by a 
happy coincidence, also arrived safely in Norway a week later, 
August 20. Nansen had not seen her since March, 1895, when he 
left her to push forward on sledges. Details of the expedition 
will be awaited with interest. The first despatches relate that 
Nansen was obliged to kill all his dogs during the winter that 
he spent in Franz-Josef Land, and that he had there a romantic 
meeting with the explorer Jackson, that recalls Stanley’s famous 
encounter with Livingstone in the wilds of Africa, save that here 
the two explorers met entirely by accident. Chief Engineer 
Melville, of the Jeannette party, holds that the result of Nansen’s 
voyage refutes the latter’s theory of polar drift. ‘The New York 
Sun gives these particulars concerning the inception of the 
Nansen expedition : 


“Dr. Nansen, in a vessel especially constructed to resist the 
nipping of the ice, started from Vardoe on July 21, 1893, his in- 
tention being to pass into the Kara Sea to the New Siberian 
Islands and drift with the ice to the Pole if his theory proved true 
that he would find a north-flowing current. Prior to his voyage 
he addressed the Royal Geographical Society in London and ex- 
plained his theory of the northern drift. 

“He called attention to the fact that the Gulf-Stream drift, the 
rivers of Siberia, and the current flowing north through Bering 
Strait pour an immense volume of water into the Arctic Ocean. 
He did not believe that this influx of water on the Euro-Asiatic 
side of the polar basin was counterbalanced by the outflows 
through the Spitzbergen and East Greenland south-flowing cur- 
rents. He believed that a large part of this water was carried 
north and across the polar basin by a current which, it was his 
opinion, flowed northward in the neighborhood of the New Sibe- 
tian Islands. He believed that the alleged /eanne/ze relics found 
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on the southwest coast of Greenland had been carried across the 
Pole by this current. He hoped to be carried across the polar 
area, and to emerge from the ice somewhere between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen. 

“The Fram was provisioned for six years. News came from 
Dr. Nansen after he had fairly entered the Kara Sea, but no later 
information was received until now. He did not call for dogs 
that had been collected for him on the Siberian coast, and whether 
he had been able to push through the ice as far east as the New 
Siberian Islands was not known. 

“Dr. Nansen planned his vessel, the “ram, himself. Her out- 
lines were wholly rounded, and he believed that ice pressure 
which would crush most any vessel would merely lift the Aram 
up on the ice. Her hull was made as strong as it was possible for 
sheathing and braces to make it. 






































BLACK LINE.—Route taken by Nansen. 
CROSSES.—-Route Nansen expected to take. 


“No Arctic authority regarded Dr. Nansen’s theory or plans 
with favor, tho many have thought it likely that he would be able 
to return. Heisa gallant and very capable Arctic explorer and 
won friends among students of the polar regions, even tho they 
regarded his enterprise as foolhardy.” 


Fascination of Polar Expeditions.—‘ With all its danger and 
suffering no field of adventure seems to be more fascinating than 
the polar regions, and it is perfectly natural that this should be. 
so. The literature which has been the result of expeditions tothe 
poles abounds in details of personal experience, as well as of 
valuable contributions, tending to widen the scope of geographic 
and scientific knowledge. These details exert a powerful effect 
on the imagination. Each successive story possesses its individ- 
ual charm, and all of them are calculated to engage the attention 
and stimulate the natural craving for adventure as well as desire 
to solve the problems of the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 

“The reports of Parry and Loss; the search for Sir John Frank- 
lin’s party; the success of McClintock in clearing up the mystery 
surrounding the fate of Franklin’s party, which enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the civilized world for more than a generation ; the fas- 
cinating story of Dr. Kane’s experience; the Peterman expedi- 
tion; those of Captains Hall and Nares, of Lieutenant De Long 
and the loss of the Jeannette ; the Greely search and suffering ; 
the Peary experience in Greenland, the Jackson survey of Franz- 
Josef Land, down to the present report from Dr. Nansen are all 
chapters in the wonderful and baffling romance of the North Pole 
for the past seventy years. While the details furnish a story of 
suffering, of death, and of baffled efforts, it is nevertheless a 
record of triumph and of steady advancement toward the goal, 
which will be finally reached there is little doubt.”— 7he Sun, 
Baltimore. 


The Old World Breaks the Record.—‘‘To appreciate what a 
gain of even a few hundred miles means, let us look at the 
records made during the past four hundred years, as compiled by 
General Greely, and with Dr. Nansen’s added. First, in the 
Eastern hemisphere : 
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1594. William Barents, latitude 77° 20’ 
Ryp and Heemskerck, ss 


1596. 79° 49° 
1607. Henry Hudson, ™ 80° 23’ 
1773. J. C. Phipps, ot 80° 48’ 
1806. William Scoresby, “ 81° 30/ 
1827. W.E. Parry, 82° 45’ 
1868. Nordenskiold and Otter. " 81° 42’ 
1874. Weyprecht and Payer, - 82° 05’ 
1895. Dr. Nansen, a 86° 15’ 


The highest previous latitude, it will be observed, is that of 
Parry, made by boat. The Swedes Nordenskiold and Otter hold 
the best ship record, both of these efforts being in Spitzbergen 
sea. [The /ram is said to have reached latitude 85° 57'.—Epiror 
Tue Literary Dicrest.] The latitude reached by the Weyprecht 
and Payer expedition is the highest made by land, and was made 
by Payer in Franz-Josef Land. The Western hemisphere has 
seemed hitherto more favorable. Here are the records: 


1587. John Davis, latitude 72° 12 
1607. Henry Hudson, ” 73 

1616. William Baffin, © 97? gs! 
1852. E. A. Inglefield, = 78° 21’ 
1854. E. K. Kane, ” 80° 10’ 
1870. C. F. Hall, as 82° 11’ 
1871. C. F. Hall, “6 82° 07’ 
1875. G.S. Nares, ‘ = 82° 48’ 
1876. G.S. Nares, 6s: 83° 20’ 
1882. A. W. Greely, we: 83° 24’ 


The record of Lieutenant Greely’s party, which has hitherto been 
unsurpassed, was made in New Land, north of Greenland, by 
Lockwood and Brainard. Nares’s first venture was on Grinnell 
Land, and the second on the Frozen Sea. The east and west 
coasts of Greenland have both had their fuli share of exploration. 

““When this table is examined carefully, it will be seen that Dr. 
Nansen’s feat is little short of stupendous. As far back as 1596 
the latitude of 80° had been approached, and four centuries gained 
only about as many degrees as Nansen has gained over the best 
of his predecessors. The expedition of Lieutenant Greely gained 
only three miles over that of Nares, yet it was regarded as a 
stupendous feat, and no one has approached it for fourteen years. 
Now Dr. Nansen at one effort goes nearly 200 miles farther 
North, and has left only 226 miles between the limit of explora- 
tion and the Pole. Who shall say now that the North Pole will 
never be reached ?”— 7he Republican, Springfield. 


The Pole Will Soon be Visited.—“It has been proved that a 
ship can be built which will stand years of confinement in the ice 
packs of the farthest northern seas. That is one good reason for 
believing that the Pole can be reached and will be visited soon. 
Moreover, the great explorer himself says that only for lack of 
sufficient dogs and canoes he would surely have gained the object 
of his ambition. He is no boaster or vain enthusiast. Dogs and 
canoes can be had in any numbers required. So it is very likely 
that Nansen himself may reach the North Pole ere long. 

“It is apparent that polar exploration can be robbed of much of 
the misery and terror that formerly shrouded it by the use of the 
best modern appliances for insuring safety and a tolerable degree 
of comfort. Success draws near, and the search which has cost 
so many lives and such unspeakable torture loses its awfulness as 
it seems about toend. The Pole may yet be reached without the 
loss of another heroic explorer. That is what the world wants.”"— 
The Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“ As by his first crossing of Greenland from the east to the west 
coast he demonstrated the feasibility of using the huge ice cap as 
a highway, Dr. Nansen, by his voyage, now happily concluded, 
shows in a reasonable manner his theory of a current setting 
across the Pole to the Greenland sea to be correct. He has over- 
turned the generally accepted idea of a shallow polar sea by prov- 
ing the reverse to be the case. He has discovered new islands in 
the Arctic waters, and his investigations tend to confirm a belief 
often expressed that there is no land at the Pole itself, for from 
his high altitude there was nothing visible save a vast unbroken 
expanse of frozen sea. Equally important, from a scientific 
standpoint at least, is his discovery of warm water below the sur- 
face of the sea, proving that the warm currents of the south, from 
the Pacific or the Atlantic Ocean, reached those northern climes.” 
—The Ledger, Philadelphia. 


FROM a hasty reading of the campaign literature now in circulation it 
would seem that Thomas Jefferson was not only a stanch advocate of 
bimetalism, but he was also an uncompromising adherent of the single 
gold-standard and any other old financial system.—7he News, Detroit. 
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PROFESSOR WALKER’S “INTERNATIONAL 
BIMETALISM.” 


O American speaks in favor of bimetalism with an authority 
recognized as superior to that of Dr. Francis A. Walker. 
His new book, “International Bimetalism” (Henry Holt & Co.), 
presents a subject of paramount interest at this time in exhaustive 
but easily comprehended form. ‘The author presents first an his- 
torical review of the early production of the precious metals, 
held largely as treasure rather than as money. The rise of the 
real bimetallic problem came afterward in the gold coinage 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Europe, when coun- 
tries established ratios between gold and silver in a vain attempt 
to retain the largest possible 
share of the common stock. —— 
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seldom exceeded the cost of mintage and of transporting specie 
to the French mint. Thus Europe was saved from a catastrophe, 
the destructive effects of which can hardly be conceived; and the 
bimetallic system emerged from this extraordinary trial unbroken 
and triumphant.” 


Dr. Walker attributes the break-down of the French system 
largely to the Franco-Prussian war, and the demonetization of 
silver by Germany in the réle of a victor, rather than “in obedi- 
ence to the laws of trade,” as monometallists contend. France’s 
failure to maintain the system is thus explained : 

“First, that the efficiency of that system has always been ad- 
mitted to be wholly a question of proportion, a matter of degree; 
and the action of Germany, above recited, turned the scale against 


the bimetallic system with a 
force which it was then not 





Then the monetary revolution $ 
occasioned by the discovery of 
America and the conquest of 
Peru is considered, and the ‘ ey 
course of English coinage from BEE BEE. 
partial bimetalism to mono- pas 
metallism is traced. Other 
chapters treat of the progress 
of demonetization throughout 
the world; the international 
bimetallic conferences and agi- 
tation, with special sections 
devoted to the evils of a broken 
par-of-exchange between gold- 
and silver-using countries; the 
fall of gold prices and the en- 
hanced value of gold; and the 
effect of demonetization on the 
working-classes. The bimetal- 
lic experiment made by France, 
however, is made by Dr. Walk- 
er the great historical test of 
the validity of the theory of 
bimetalism. He says of this in 
part: 


“We saw this system [the 
free—tho not gratuitous—coin- 
age of the two metals after 
1803 at 15% to 1] almost from 








ail unreasonable to believe could 

not be resisted. Secondly, 
France was in a most pitiable 
case, as the result of the war 
she had so _ senselessly pro- 
voked. The waste of her re- 
sources had been enormous; 
her productive energies had 
been crippled ; two of her fair- 
est provinces had been lost to 
her; and she was compelled to 

» pay the monstrous sum of five 
milliards of francs as an in- 
demnitytoGermany. Thirdly, 
France had no greater interest 
in the bimetallic system than 
any other nation of Europe, 
except as a holder of coined 
silver; and, indeed, her inter- 
est was smaller than that of 
some, by reason of the slight 
importance of her colonial pos- 
sessions.” 


Are Americans, then, to con- 
clude from the experience of 
France that the United States 
alone should undertake free 
coinage? Dr. Walker insists 
in the preface of his book that 
he has ever ‘considered the 
efforts made by this country, 








the first vehemently assailed 
by changes in the production 
and use of gold and silver. 
Rapid and extensive as those changes were, we saw France 
hold to her system, freely coining the metal which, under the 
conditions existing, tended to become less valuable than at 
the ratio. We saw that, through these immense operations on 
the market-for-bullion, France, tho standing alone in this matter, 
kept the two metals close to the legal ratio, the deviations there- 
from being for the most if not for all the time no greater than 
were to be explained by the changes for mintage and the cost of 
transporting specie from the London and Hamburg markets. 
Throughout this period, both gold and silver remained money in 
France, tho the proportion of the latter tended continually to 
increase and the proportion of the former to decline. We saw 
that, before the stock of gold in France had become exhausted, 
an overwhelming change took place in the conditions of the pro- 
duction of the two metals [mainly through the almost simul- 
taneous discovery of the gold-fields of California and Australia]. 
. .. During eight years, from 1853 to 1860, France imported 
3,082 million francs in gold, and parted with 1,465 million francs 
in silver, which made the total bullion operation amount to 4,547 
million francs. Again, and this time in an overwhelming degree, 
the validity of the bimetallic system was established. The 
maximum monetary effect of more than doubling the world’s 
stock of gold was to pull the metals apart by 43/ per cent.; while 
the permanent effect upon the ratio was only 1% in 100. During 
all this period, the variations from the legal ratio in France 


FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
(By courtesy of The Review of Reviews, New York.) 


for itself alone, to rehabilitate 
silver, as prejudicial equally 
to our own national interests 
and to the cause of true international bimetalism.” He divides 
persons in this country calling themselves bimetalists into three 
classes : Those interested in silver-mining as an industry ; silver in- 
flationists ; and convinced bimetalists, ‘“‘men who believe, with Al- 
exander Hamilton and the founders of the Republic, that it is best 
to base the circulation upon both the precious metals.” He says: 


“T would not wish to be understood as refusing to regard as 
real bimetalists many persons who, in the situation existing, are 
in favor of the free coinage of silver. The test of the true bi- 
metalist is this: Is it his object to secure an absolute or approxi- 
mate par of exchange between the two metals, and to promote 
the fullest use of both, as money, which may be consistent with 
the working of the laws of trade? If this is his dona fide wish 
and purpose, any man is entitled to be considered a bimetalist, 
even tho he may propose a mistaken policy in any given place 
andtime. The error of those free-coinage men who are so sin- 
cerely in favor of the larger bimetalism is in failing to recognize: 

“First—That the time has passed when even France herself 
could maintain the function she performed from 1803 to 1873, SO 
greatly have the stocks of the precious metals been increased; so 
vast is now the mass of securities immediately marketable; so 
much more rapid is the communication of news and the transpor- 
tation of specie; so potent has been the influence of Germany, 
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through its passing over from the silver to the gold states; so 
much have trade and production developed with the improvement 
of arts and the increase of population. 

“‘Second—That the people of the United States normally use 
vastly less metal money than the French now do, or than the 
French did in the early time; and, by consequence, this country 
is not, and has never been, in a position to exert an equal effect 
upon the market for the money metals.” 


The benefits of bimetalism, which Dr. Walker believes practi- 
cable at the ratio of 16 to 1 (altho holding that the question of 
ratio is the last thing to be discussed) by the concerted action of 
a number of nations, are thus enumerated: First, the establish- 
ment of an approximate par-of-exchange between the gold-using 
and the silver-using nations, z.¢., the establishment of an approx- 
imate, unfluctuating price of silver in terms of gold, of gold in 
terms of silver. Second, the securing of a higher degree of 
stability in the compound mass of the money thus formed than 
could possibly exist with the two metals separate and indepen- 
dent in their value movements. Third, the “argument of the 
status,” drawn from the facts of prices, wages, and debts, as they 
existed at the time of the demonetization of silver or at any inter- 
mediate period. Under the latter head we note that Dr. Walker 
holds: 


“(1) That a fall of prices does not necessarily accompany a 
great reduction in the cost of production, as is witnessed by the 
experience of the world from 1853 to 1873, when enormous 
changes of this character were taking place, while yet prices not 
only did not fall but distinctly rose. (2) That in spite of the in- 
troduction of credit substitutes for money and of various econo- 
mies in the use of money, the tendency of the age is markedly in 
the direction of a larger demand for metallic money; and that 
this demand, together with the demand for new gold for the cur- 
rency of several European nations, has been very inadequately 
met by the production of the last twenty years. On the other 
hand,” he says, “I concede to the monometallists that there has 
been a notable reduction in the cost of producing very many com- 
modities, which, by itself alone, would tend to bring about some 
part of the result under consideration.” 


And again: 


“A number of nations have largely diminished (relatively) 
their use of silver, and have largely increased both relatively and 
absolutely their use of gold. This must have an effect to lower 
prices expressed in terms of gold.” 


It is Dr. Walker’s reiterated opinion that civilized states are 
subject to an increasing conviction of the impolicy of bearing the 
world’s trade on a single-money metal; and it seems to him that 
should international bimetalism ever be established, it will be 
through diplomatic negotiations quietly conducted, without 
speech-making or ceremony, between the four nations, France, 
England, Germany, and the United States, any three of which 
can at any time bring about the result. 





SHERMAN’S SPEECH ON THE MONEY 
QUESTION. 


T may be safely assumed that Senator John Sherman, opening 
the Republican campaign in Ohio August 15, stated authori- 
tatively the attitude of the so-called “sound-money forces” in the 
Presidential contest. He asserted that both gold and silver are 
necessary as money, but that their relative value constantly 
changes and that this fluctuation of value can not be prevented 
by law. 

How to maintain the parity of the two metals at a fixed ratio, 
said he, has been, is, and always will be a difficult problem, not 
only in the United States but in the civilized world. In 1792 
silver and gold were made the common standards of value in the 
United States at the ratio of 15 to 1, as near the commercial ratio 
as Jefferson and Hamilton could ascertain it. In 1806 Jefferson 
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suspended the coinage of the silver dollar, as the new and bright 
coins were exported, “and none were coined for more than thirty 
years.” In 1834, under Jackson, the ratio of 16 to 1 was adopted 
by reducing the number of grains in the gold coin. ‘Gold be- 
came the only American coin in circulation, and the avowed pur- 
pose of the passage of the law of 1834 was to make gold the 
standard.” The Act of 1853, reducing the quantity of silver in 
the fractional coins, limited them as legal tender and left gold 
still practically the only full legal tender. “At that time the 
silver dollar had disappeared from the current coins of the United 
States and was practically and purposely demonetized.” Mr. 
Sherman says that he supposes these acts would now be called 
“the crime of 1806,” “the crime of 1834,” and “the crime of 1853.” 
“It is certain,” he says, “that from 1801 when Jefferson became 
President, to the close of Buchanan’s Administration in 1861, the 
Democratic Party was a gold party, opposed to silver and all 
forms of paper money.” 

Of the “crime of 1873” Mr. Sherman speaks in detail as follows: 


“When the Republican Party came into power in 1861 by the 
election of Mr. Lincoln it had to face a formidable rebellion. 
Gold and silver were alike banished from circulation, and irre- 
deemable paper money of all denominations, from 10 cents to 
$1,000, was substituted in place of coin. When the war was cover 
the Republican Party sought to restore specie payment as soon as 
practicable. In March, 1869, it pledged the faith of the nation to 
payment in coin oritsequivalent of all bonds of the United States 
and to redeem the United States notes at the earliest practicable 
moment in coin. 

“In order to carry out this pledge it became necessary to revise 
the various coinage laws of the United States. This was 
promptly and very carefully done by a bill framed in the Treas- 
ury Department while Mr. Boutwell was Secretary. It was thor- 
oughly considered by the experts of that department and was 
printed and submitted to all persons in the United States who 
were supposed to be familiar with the coinage laws. The bill, 
containing sixty-seven sections, accompanied by a mass of infor- 
mation that fills avolume, was sent to Congress April 25, 1870, by 
Secretary Boutwell, and its passage was strongly recommended by 
him. This bill omitted from the coins of the United States the 
silver dollar, precisely as was done in 1853, but provided for the 
coinage of the fractional parts of the dollar in accordance with 
the act of that year. This bill was pending in-Congress for three 
years, was carefully considered in both Houses, and special atten- 
tion was called to the omission of the 412% grains silver dollar, 
which was never in the bill at any stage, and the reasons for this 
omission given. It was finally determined, at the urgent request 
of members from the Pacific coast, toinsert among the silver coins 
atrade dollar containing 420 grains of standard silver, but this 
dollar was made, like the minor coins, a legal tender for $5 only. 

“There was but one yea and nay vote on the bill and that was 
on the proposition to repeal the charge made by the mint for the 
coinage of gold. I voted against its repeal. The bill passed 
both Houses and became a law February 12, 1873, by practically 
a unanimous vote of both parties, and was specially supported and 
voted for by the Senators and members from the silver States. 

“This has been called the ‘crime of 1873,’ and as the bill was 
under my charge in the Senate I was held to be the chief criminal. 
It was in fact a wise measure of public policy, carefully discussed 
and considered during three years. 

“When we test the outcry against this act with the sober facts 
shown by official records, it appears simply ludicrous. The total 
number of silver dollars coined from 1792 to 1873 was 8,031,238, 
while the number of trade dollars issued under the coinage act of 
1873, containing 7% grains more silver than the old dollar, was 
35,.965.924, and the number of standard silver dollars coined under 
the Bland-Allison act of 1878 was 430,790,041,or fifty-four times 
the number issued before 1873. 

“It is strange that the very men who supported and urged this 
coinage law of 1873 and demanded the exclusive coinage of gold 
are the very men who now demand the free coinage of silver and 
denounce as ‘goldites’ and “robbers” all those who believe in the 
coinage of both gold and silver. 

“It has been said that the dropping of the silver dollar in the 
coinage act of 1873 was surreptitiously done. This charge is 
shown to be false by the debates in Congress and especiaily by 
the declarations of the men who now make the charge. . . . Sen- 
ators Jonesand Stewart, and all the Representatives and Senators 
of the silver States, were urgent and honest in saying that gold 
was the best and only standard of value; but they changed their 
minds when the largely increased and increasing production of 
silver in Nevada and other States reduced the market value of 
silver below that of gold at the established ratioof 16to1. Then 
they wanted a market for their silver. They wanted to pay exist- 
ing debts and obligations contracted upon the gold basis in silver, 
but took care in their contracts to stipulate for the payment of 
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gold to them, and this has been and is now the general practise in 
the silver States.” 


Senator Sherman cites the continued fall of silver in spite of the 
Bland-Allison and the Sherman purchase laws, and quotes the lan- 
guage of the declaration in the repeal bill passed in 1893 as a 
wise statement of public policy—bimetalism through international 
agreement or legislation to insure maintenance of parity between 
the two metals. He said: 


“Here, fellow citizens, we ought to stand. I appeal to Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. We are all interested in having a 
sound and stable currency founded upon gold andsilver. Wecan 
not by law fix the value of either metal or coin or of any of the 
articles that enter into the wants of life. The great law of de- 
mand and supply affects the value as it does iron, copper, or zinc. 
All have fallen in market value by reason of new discoveries and 
improved methods of production.” 


Mr. Sherman declares that free coinage of silver will demone- 
tize gold, degrade the dollar, lessen its purchasing power nearly 
one-ialf to enable debtors to pay their debts for a dollar and to 
cheat the public creditors who hold Government bonds, and will 
place the United States among the nations of the earth as a bank- 
rupt, closing its business at 53 cents on the dollar. We quote: 


“Now we are brought face to face with a proposition which, if 
agreed to, will make silver the sole standard of value for all debts 
and credits, for the wages of labor and the purchase and sale of 
property. The Democratic Party at its recent convention at Chi- 
cago adopted a resolution in favor of the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of sixteen parts of silver to one of gold. We know that 
in the United States and in all countries in the world thirty ounces 
or more of silver can be purchased by one ounce of gold. With 
the free coinage of silver gold will be demonetized. Nothing can 
be more.certain than that the cheaper money only will circulate. 
The United States has thus far maintained its silver coins at 
parity with gold coins only by its exclusive monopoly of coinage 
and by limiting the amount, but with free coinage of silver there 
could be no limitation. Silver bullion in every form will be 
pressed upon the mints, and with the mandatory duty of free 
coinage, silver dollars will soon fill the channels of circulation, 
and the gold will be hoarded or will be quoted and sold as a com- 
modity at about 194 cents of the silver coin. Silver will stand as 
the par value and gold will be quoted at its commercial value. 

“Let us contemplate for a while the inevitable result of the free 
coinage of silver, even if I repeat what I say. It would violate 
every contract for the payment of money made since January 1, 
1879. Theresumption act, which went into operation on that day, 
provided for the payment in coin on demand of all United States 
notes presented for redemption. All forms of money, whether 
of silver or gold or paper, were then maintained at par with each 
other and have been so maintained ever since. During all this 
period gold and silver coins at par with each other have been the 
standards of value of all loans, contracts, or purchases, and the 
faith of the United States was pledged for their maintenance at 
parity with each other. Altho silver bullion declined in market 
value, the coins made from it have been kept at par with gold 
coins at the legal ratio of 16to1. But if the free coinage of silver 
is authorized, then the market value of silver bullion becomes the 
standard for payments on all contracts made in the past, the 
present, or the future; 412% grains of standard silver bullion, 
worth now 53 cents, can with free coinage be coined into a dollar 
upon the demand of any holder of such bullion. This dollar is de- 
livered to the owner of the bullion and is not supported by the fiat 
of the Government. The Government does not undertake to 
maintain its relative value with gold. The Government stamps it 
‘This is a dollar.’ Its purchasing power is 53 cents, but its debt- 
paying power is $1. It is to be a legal tender for $1 debt, but in 
the purchase of any article it is only worth 53 cents, for the seller 
of the article can fix his price according to the kind of money 
offered. It is the doctrine of the Populist and the Anarchist, but 
in direct opposition to the traditional policy of Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, and the Democratic Party.” 


The speech is highly praised and liberally quoted by the 
“sound-money” papers; interest attaches largely to the comment 
of the Senator’s opponents. 


That 53-Cent Dollar.—‘‘ The portion of Mr. Sherman’s speech 
which will attract the most public attention is that in which he 
undertakes to predict the effect that will follow if a free-coinage 
law shall be enacted by our Government. Briefly he declares 
that the reopening of our mints to the free and unrestricted coin- 
age of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would cause the com- 
plete demonetization of gold, and would enable holders of silver 
bullion to take it to the mints and have it turned into dollars with 
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which they could pay debts at the rate of 100 cents on the dollar, 
while everybody who would get hold of one of these dollars, either 
in the payment of a debt or in any other way, could only use it 
afterward at the rate of 53 cents on the dollar. 

“One would think that the mere statement of this proposition 
would carry its own refutation on its face, but evidently Senator 
Sherman regards it as a ‘good enough Morgan for this cam- 
paign.’ It would be interesting to know how or why any person 
who received what he calls a‘53-cent silver dollar’ in the pay- 
ment of a dollar’s worth of debt would be willing to let it go for 
less than it cost him. Owners of our present silver dollars might 
commit that act of folly, as well as owners of the new silver dol- 
lars, which would be exactly like those now in circulation, but 
we have never yet heard of a case of that kind, and we do not 
think that Mr. Sherman or anybody else can cite us to such a 
case.”— The Republican (Bryan Rep.), Denver. 


“It is a distinct offense against good morals to attribute to 
a past event a motive which no rational person could have sup- 
posed capable of being gratified by the event, as in the case of the 
act of 1834. Still more objectionable it is to repeat, off-hand, as 
if it were too manifest to need proof, the statement that since 
1873 overproduction of silver has lowered its value relatively to 
gold, when in fact no such overproduction has occurred, and 
when in fact another cause has occurred which all the best judg- 
ments in the financial world have declared to be fully adequate to 
depress the value of silver to any extent, viz., demonetization. In 
Mr. Sherman’s case there can be no excuse on the ground that he 
does not know either the non-existence of the cause he assigns, 
viz., overproduction, or the adequacy to produce the result of the 
cause he ignores, viz., demonetization. He well knows the false- 
hood of the fact he asserts, and the potency of the fact he ignores.” 
—The Journal (Bryan Dem.), New York. 


“For the main purpose of meeting the contentions of the silver 
men, it is completely beside the point. Even Mr. Sherman must 
repeat (or palpably assume) that gold is an absolute standard of 
value; that a decline of silver in terms of gold must mean a de- 
cline in its value; that the actions of Government in monetizing 
or demonetizing either metal is not an element in the demand 
which determines the value of that metal; and that silver wouid 
continue to sustain the same relation of value to gold after we 
remonetized it, that it does now. These preposterous and utterly 
improbable assumptions Mr. Sherman treats as axiomatic truths, 
on a par with the multiplication table in certainty.”"— 7he Amer- 
tcan (Wharton Barker’s Paper), Philadelphia. 


Silver Millionaire Conspirators.—‘“‘Senator Sherman strikes 
home when he quotes from Senators Jones and Stewart, of 
Nevada, their approval of the gold standard in 1874, sixteen 
months after the act of 1873 was passed. Senator Jones said in 
the Senate: 


“*T am opposed to any proposition, in whatever form it may 
come, that attempts override what God Himself has made for 
money. I believe the sooner we come down to a purely gold 
standard the better it will be for the country.’ 


“This was June 11, and the next day Senator Stewart said: 


“*There have been a great many battles fought against gold, 
but gold has won every time. Gold never has compromised. 

. . Gold has made the world respect it all the time. The Eng- 
lish people once thought they could get along without gold for 
a while, but they had to come back to it.’ 


“In the same speech Mr. Stewart said that the laboring-man 
ought to have his wages in gold, because gold was required to 
pay the interest on the national debt. He insisted that the simple 
question was‘ whether the laboring-man is entitled to havea gold 
dollar if he earns it, or whether we are going to cheat him with 
something else.” According to Mr. Stewart, he and the other 
silver Senators are now engaged in trying to cheat him with 
something else. These speeches prove that the two Senators 
from the silver States, who have since become the most vocifer- 
ous advocates of free-silver coinage, did not then imagine that any 
harm was done by disuse of silver to them, or their constituents, 
or to the country. But when silver declined in price, and a chance 
came to take many millions from the people by compelling them 
to pay 100 cents for silver dollars worth much less, then began 
the conspiracy of the silver millionaires.”— 7he Trzbune (Rep.). 
New York. 
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Obstacles to Radical Legislation. 


- HE enthusiasts who shout for the free coinage of silver do 

not reflect on the obstacles and delays that must be en- 
countered before their object can be attained even under the most 
favorable circumstances,” says 7he Banker’s Magazine (New 
York, August), “nor do they appear to understand that this slow 
approach will be accompanied by the greatest depression and un- 
certainty, and will prevent the growth of business and dull the 
edge of enterprise. How long will the great mass of their fol- 
lowers endure the dull and wearing action of a corroding delay ?” 

Some of the obstacles cited are as follows: 


“In the first place it is necessary, in order to secure the free 
coinage of silver, to elect not only the President but also a ma- 
jority of the next Congress. If Bryan is elected in November, 
and the majority in Congress in favorable to the passage of a 
silver free-coinage act, there is still three months during which 
the silverites tho triumphant must sit with their hands tied. 
Should Bryan be inaugurated on the fourth of March, he would 
then have to call an extra session of Congress. If a free-coinage 
bill is immediately passed by both the House and the Senate, it 
would be a most remarkable feat. There are so many things to 
do. The offices must be distributed, the House and Senate 
organized, and in all of these operations there are a hundred 
chances of the disruption of any majority. The distribution of 
the offices alone is a work fraught with danger to any President. 
The conditions surrounding the Treasury and money-market can 
not be foretold, and may be such as to paralyze the most desperate 
and radical majority. They may lose faith in the panacea they 
are called together to apply, when they behold the ruin the 
threat of its application has wrought. Like the princes who went 
after the living fountain and the singing-tree, they may be turned 
to stone by the storm of obloquy they encounter, even when the 
prize is in sight. 

“But supposing that, with faces set and ears stuffed with cotton, 
they press onward and pass the measure that the President ap- 
proves, even then the cause is not won as long as special gold con- 
tracts are upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This difficulty can not be removed by an act of Congress, for the 
court as now constituted would declare such an act to be uncon- 
stitutional. It remains therefore to alter the personnel of the 
Supreme Court, to increase its numbers or to change the method 


of selection from appointment for life toelection foraterm. How 
long will it take to effect this change? 

“Enough has been pointed out to prove, even if the Chicago 
platform is sustained by the people in November, that for a 
space of time not much short of two years the country will be in 
a state of uncertainty and doubt as to its financial policy. 

‘““On the other hand, if the cause of the existing standard shall 
triumph in November, this weight of apprehension and doubt 
will be removed at once.” 





Bourke Cockran’s Reply to Bryan. 


NDER the auspices of a “Democratic Honest Money 

League,” the orator, ex-Congressman W. Bourke Cockran, 

of New York, addressed an audience that filled Madison Square 

Garden to overflowing, August 18. Replying to Mr. Bryan's 

speech of acceptance in the same place the week before, Mr. 
Cockran said in part: 


“The basis of sound trade is sound money—money which is 
intrinsically valuable, money which, like the gold coinage of this 
country, the Government can not affect if it tried to. I can take 
aten-dollar gold piece and I can defy all the power of all the 
governments of this earth to take five cents of value from it. 
Heving earned it by the sweat of my brow, having earned it by 
the exercise of my brain, having earned it by the exchange of my 
commodities, I can go to the uttermost ends of the earth and 
wherever I present it its value will be unquestioned and unchal- 
lenged. That gold dollar, this meeting, the Democratic Party, 
the honest masses of this country, without distinction of party 


Otto Arendt Favors Bryan’s Election. 


R. OTTO ARENDT, a leading German bimetalist, has 
come to the support of Bryan on a free-silver platform, altho 

he recently wrote: “If it is now desired to perpetuate the gold 
standard in Europe, let the Government at Washington adopt free 


coinage of silver at the ratio of 1 to16. . . . This step could not 


possibly have any other result than to make the American stand- 
ard a silver standard” [see Lirerary Dicesr,July 11]. In asigned 
article in the New York /owrna/ Herr Arendt says in part: 


‘“‘European bimeta..sts who have been fighting the gold stand- 
ard for many years past regard international bimetalism as the 
true solution of all the questions involved. My own views on 
that subject I have laid down in an essay published in the June 
issue of Zhe North American Review, when I gave it as my 
opinion that the question of free silver should be settled only 
after an international agreement regarding the relative values of 
gold and silver had been arrived at; for at that time I took it for 
granted that both parties would favor silver in their platforms, 
tho not to the extent of free coinage. 

“With respect to the possible candidates, bimetalists, taking 
McKinley to be a thorough silver man, certainly regarded him 
with much favor. What sad disappointment, however, came 
with the St. Louis convention! It was obvious that the spirit of 
that convention was inspired by Wall Street, while McKinley him- 
self deserted the people's cause and closed an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with all-grasping capital. . . 

“America offers us the tantalizing alternative between a pro- 
hibitive tariff and a silver standard. But our money monopolists 
in this case harvest the storm where they have been sowing the 
wind. Their long-continued opposition to international bimetal- 
ism is on the eve of receiving its proper retribution. Bryan’s 
victory will no doubt prepare the way for an international agree- 
ment. Should Bryan be elected, we, the bimetalists, would gain 
formidable allies, while American bankers would certainly do all 
in their power to forestall the depreciation of American values 
by backing our cause of international bimetalism. 

“Now as to the prospects in Europe. The possessors of Amer- 
ican values, fearing depreciation, would influence the Bourse to 
such an extent as to cause capital to reconsider its attitude toward 
bimetalism, whereupon the European governments may be 
obliged to adopt bimetalism in order to restore confidence and 
equality. 

“All Europe has formally declared that bimetalism shall] not be 
introduced without Britain’s cooperation. ‘The English Cabinet 
at Balfour’s instigation decided on March 17 that nothing should 
interfere with the gold standard. Balfour represents the remark- 
able and questionable view that no change of coinage should be 
imposed on financial men. In other words, the world of finance 
rules—the thief is jailer. 

“Balfour waits and hopes patiently for the bimetallic conver- 
sion of London. That famous debate of March 17 has clearly 
shown what is thought of the question in the city. The Shylock 
standpoint was never presented with more brutal effrontery than 
by Harcourt. The American silver party will find Harcourt’s 
speech the best campaign document. A producer who reads this 
speech, and does not vote for Bryan, cuts his own throat. In 
order to prevent some of this moral suicide I quote a few charac- 
teristic phrases. Said the leader of the English Liberals: 

“* England has been called the land of Shylocks. Nobody who 
was present will forget the memorable speech, delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone in this House on this same question, in which he sub- 
mitted to the world’s ridicule the proposition that this land of 
money-lenders should go from country to country hat in hand 
begging that we should be paid ten shillings for a pound. This 
is practically the goal to which bimetalism would leadus. [Hear, 
hear!] Of course, we are told that we shall receive more money. 
The truth is that we are paid not in gold, but in goods. It is out 
of this merchandise that our people make their living, and now it 
is expected of us that we shall go around the world begging that 
we shall receive less merchandise for our gold. Can anything 
more ridiculous be suggested? [Hear, hear!] We, who have 
lent hundreds, nay thousands of millions to foreign nations, shall 
ask them that for this money they shall give us less in return than 
we now receive. [Hear!]’ 

“With this speech Shylock Harcourt has laid bare the kernel of 
the whole matter. Shall producers pay double value in goods or 
not? The English creditor grows rich, while his American victim 
goes toruin. When once it becomes fully understood in London 
that Bryan is bound to enact the free-silver coinage, without the 
permission of the Stock Exchange, will not the fear of the de- 
crease of American values bring about the city’s conversion? 
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divisions, demand shall be paid to the laborer when he earns it, 
and that no power on earth shall cheat him out of the sweat of 
his brow. ... 

“Mr. Bryan proposes to increase the price of commodities. If 
he means anything, he mears that, and I am not ouite sure that 
he means anything. Now if everything in this world or in this 
country, including labor, be increased in value to-morrow in like 
proportion, not one of us would be affected at all. If that was 
Mr. Bryan’s scheme he would never have a Populist nomination 
to give him importance in the eyes of this community. If that 
were all that he meant he would not be supporting it and I would 
not be taking the trouble tooppose it. If everything in the world 
be increased ten per cent. in value, why, we would pay ten per 
cent. in addition for what we we would buy and get ten per cent. 
more for what we would sell, and we would be exactly in the 
same place we occupied before. Therefore it is fair toassume that 
that is not the lame and impotent conclusion which this Populist 
revolution contemplates. What, then, isit? It is an increase in 
the price of commodities and allowing labor to shift for itself. If 
the price of commodities be increased and the price of labor be 
left stationary, why, that means a cutting-down of the rate of 
wages. If, instead of a dollar which consists of a given quantity 
of gold equal to a hundred cents anywhere in the world, with the 
purchasing power of a hundred cents, the laborer is to be paid in 
dollars worth fifty cents each, why, he can only buy half as much 
with a day’s wages as he buys now. If the value of this Populist 
schemes, then, is to be tested, let the laboring-men of this coun- 
try ask Mr. Bryan and his Populist friends a simple, common, 
ws Aan | question, ‘Where do I come in?’ 

“Mr. Bryan himself has a glimmering idea of where the laborer 
will come in, or rather of where he will go out. There is one 
paragraph in his speech which whether, it was the result of an 
unconscious stumbling into candor, or whether it was a contribu- 
tion made in the stress of logical discussion, I am utterly unable to 
say. But it sheds a flood of light upon the whole purpose under- 
lying this Populist agitation. Wage-earners, Mr. Bryan says, 
know that while a gold standard raises the purchasing power of 
the dollar, it also makes it more difficult to obtain possession of 
the dollar. They know that employment is less permanent, loss 
of work more probable, and re-employment less certain. If that 
means anything it means that acheap dollar would give him more 
employment, more frequent employment, more work,and a chance 
to get re-employment after he was discharged. Well, now, if that 
means anything in the world to a sane man it means that if the la- 
borer is willing to have his wages cut down he will get more work. 

“There never was the boss of an establishment yet that meant 
to make a cut in wages that did not say that. I have never yet 
heard of anybody who attempted to cut down the rate of wages 
telling his men that he did it pecause he liked to doit; they 
would tell their men if you do not stand such a cut in wages I 
can not employ you more than half the time, and that is what 
Mr. Bryan proposes for the laboring masses of this community— 
that they take a dollar of less purchasing power so that employ- 
ment will become more certain and the chance of re-employment 
more frequent. If it were true that a reduction in the rate of 
wages would increase the chance of employment, I would not 
blame Mr. Bryan for telling the truth, because, however unpalat- 
able the truth may be, I conceive it to be the duty of any man who 
attempts to address his fellow-citizens never to shrink from a state- 
ment of the whole truth, whatever may be the consequences to 
himself. But, as a matter of fact, a diminution in the rate of 
wages does not increase the scope of employment. If this audi- 
ence has done me the honor to follow me while I explained the 
principle on which wages were fixed, it must be clear that the 
more abundant the product, the higher the wages. There can 
not be an abundant product unless labor is extensively employed. 
You can not have high wages unless there is an extensive produc- 
tion in every department of industry, and that is why I claim that 
the wages is the one sole test of a country’s condition; that high 
wages mean abundant protection, and abundance necessarily 
means prosperity. ... 

“The important question that arises to the workmen of this 
country is just who are the creditors and who are the debtors in 
this land. Now, the Populist loves to say that the creditor isa 
person who oppresses the Western farmer; he loves to paint him 
as loud in dress, coarse of features, gaudy of ornament, and with 
a cruel expression on his face. He loves to declare that the 
money-lender and the creditor are always synonymous expres- 
sions; but as a matter of fact the creditors of this country are not 
the bankers; they are not the so-called capitalists; they are the 
laborers, and it is at the expense of labor that this change is 
made. . . . Thelaborer is always a creditor for at least one day’s 
work. When any man can show me a laborer who has been paid 
in advance for a day’s work I will show him a laborer who is a 
debtor, but every laborer that I have ever known in my expe- 
rience, every laborer of whom I have ever heard in my examina- 
tion of the conditions of men, must by the very law of his being 
be a creditor for at least one day’s work, and is generally a cred- 
itor for a week's work or two weeks’ work. Every great indus- 
trial enterprise has for its chief creditors its own laborers. The 
heaviest account in every department of industry, whatever it 
may be, is always the wages account. . 


“or 


Phe pretense that the farmer of Nebraska is suffering under 
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Then Balfour will follow his bimetallic convictions, and in that 
case all Europe is conquered. 

“It is self-evident that the American people desire to be as in- 
dependent of the manipulators of the bourses of New York and 
Chicago as they must be absolutely tree of the conditions that 
govern speculation in Berlinand London. So-called silver fanat- 
icism, of which we hear so much, is really but a protest against 
shady bourse manipulations that threaten the small man year in 
and year out. 

“The American silver party, if it means to do its full duty, 
must not be content to break the gold monopoly, but must also 
put an end to the fluctuatious of the value of silver. This should 
be accomplished as follows: Immediately after Bryan assumes his 
office the Government of the United States should ask the powers 
of Europe whether they desire a mutual understanding with 
reference to free coinage. The powers will not be long in formu- 
lating requests and submitting propositions, by whose adoption 
all contracting parties will gain. Thus it may come about that 
international bimetalism and the best possible solution of the 
financial and economical problems of the day will be the ultimate 
results of Bryan’s and the people’s victory.” 





President Andrews’s Declaration for Independ- 
ent Free Coinage. 


BENJAMIN ANDREWS, president of Brown University, 

Rhode Island, author of ‘“‘An Honest Dollar,” and one of 
the most prominent bimetalists (heretofore known as an inter- 
national bimetalist) in this country, has written a letter defining 
his present attitude. The questions submitted to him and the 
answers follow : 


1. Do you favor the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1 by the United States without waiting for aid from any other 
nation? 

2. Could the United States, having adopted such free coinage, 
maintain the practical parity of the gold and the silver dollar? 

3. Would not free coinage by the United States alone lead toa 
complete displacement of our gold? Why not? 

4. Would not the effect of the recent increased production of 
gold as compared to silver be counterbalanced in the event of 
free coinage by the stimulus thus given to silver-mining and by 
the influx of foreign silver? 

5. Would not the advantages of free coinage be more than neg- 
atived by the injury to our credit, thus causing a withdrawal of 
foreign capital ? 

Brown UNIVERSITY, 
PROVIDENCE, July 14, 1896. 

My Dear Brown: I was delighted to receive your letter of the 
6th, and will endeavor to answer your questions in their order as 
well as I can. 

1. I do. 

2. I believe so. 

3. Ido not think so. People would not hoard or export gold in 
face of a movement certain to cheapen gold. It seems to me 
rather likely that the rehabilitation of silver by us would be the 
occasion of setting free vast amounts of gold now hoarded for 
military and other purposes. 

4. This is partly answered under the last. Further, there 
would be no influx of foreign silver. Undoubtedly free coinage 
by us would increase the total amount of silver produced, but the 
new silver could not be mined at so low a “marginal” cost as at 
present prevails. The “marginal” cost would on the contrary in- 
crease with the output so that all tendency from this source to 
lower the old price of silver would be negatived. The very pro- 
lific silver-mines now are very few. 

5. Quite the reverse. After a possible first shock our credit 
would improve after free coinage. It is our present course which 
must speedily lower our credit. How long could a man or a firm 
continue to have credit who borrowed each year to pay a large 
portion of his running expenses? Yet on a gold basis this course 
is inevitable, and that is at this moment the reason why foreign 
lenders are shy of our securities. There must be a change if we 
would avoid bankruptcy. With free coinage every industry 
would look up, and even if we lost our gold, our prosperity would 
invite in English capital just as Japan’s prosperity now causes it 
to rush there. 

Never since slavery days has the press in the parts of the coun- 
try familiar to me displayed such disregard for truth and such 
stubborn obtuseness to the most obvious considerations as it does 
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the weight of a mortgage contracted under a metal which has 
steadily increased in value is but a Populistic metaphor. Two 
thirds of the farmers have no mortgage debt whatever. Ido not 
believe there is five per cent. of they that owe a mortgage over 
three years old, during which time there has been no change in 
the value of the metal. But every single farmer has creditors in 
the shape of his own laborers. This proposal of the Populists is 
an attempt to enlist the farmer in a conspiracy to reduce the 
wages paid this labor, that he may have a larger proportion of 
his own products, and they are willing to cut down the wage of 
every man who works in cities, who toils at the bench, who digs 
in the mines, who manages the train, in the hope that they can 
ride into power on a wave of cupidity and greed awakened in the 
breast of the voter. 

“But, my friends, it is a triumphant vindication of American 
citizenship that this attempt to enlist the farming and agricultural 
members of this community into this conspiracy has failed miser- 
ably, utterly, abjectly. Every Western State which in 1890 and 
in 1892 fell into the hands of the Populists (went into the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance before their real purposes were executed) was puri- 
fied and the Populistic forces scattered out of existence when the 
farmer of this country understood precisely what the Populists 
meant for his welfare was really for his ruin.” 





A Bogus London Editorial. 


NUMBER of papers, including the Omaha Wor/d Heradd, 
have been conspicuously printing an alleged editorial from 
the London /zzancial News, reading : 


“There is a plain moral in the remark that if the United States 
would venture to cut herself adrift from Europe and take outright 
to silver she would have all America and Asia at her back and 
the command of the markets of both countries. The barrier of 
gold would be more fatal than any barrier of a custom-house. 
The bond of silver would be stronger than any bond of free 
trade. There can be no doubt about it that if the United States 
were to adopt a silver basis to-morrow British trade would be 
ruined before the year was out. Every American would be pro- 
tected, not only at home, but in every other market. Of course 
the United States would suffer to a certain extent through having 
to pay her obligations abroad in gold, but the loss of exchange 
under this head would be a mere drop in the bucket as compared 
to the profit to be reaped from the markets of South America and 
Asia, to say nothing of Europe. The marvel is that the United 
States have not long ago seized the opportunity. It has been a 
piece of luck that it has never occurred to the Americans to scoop 
us out of the world’s markets by going on a silver basis, and 
it might serve us right if, irritated by the contemptible apathy of 
our Government toward the silver problem, the Americans retal- 
iated by freezing out gold. It could be easily done.” 


Tue Lirerary Dicest sent the clipping to 7he Financial 
News, 11 Abchurch Lane, London, asking for the date of the 
editorial, and received the following reply: ‘‘We beg to return 
your cutting which you forwarded us, and to say that no such 
article ever appeared in 7he Financial News.” 





PUNCTURED !— Zhe Press, Philadelphia. 
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at present on the silver question. This means that the money 
power seated in London, but with representatives in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, is determined to continue the appre- 
ciation of gold, and determined, therefore, that the fact shall not 
be known. The bankers and the press are almost entirely under 
its influence. 

I think the money question at the present time the great ques- 
tion of civilization. 

Yours with kindest regards, 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 





Mr. Bryan Denies the Charge that Mine-Owners 
Employed Him. 


O the charge by the Chicago Chronic/e, that Mr. Bryan has 
been in the pay of silver-mine owners since leaving Con- 
gress, Mr. Bryan replies directly as follows: 


“T have already denied this charge on several occasions, but 
the reiteration of it by Senator Thurston, a distinguished resident 
of my own State, justifies me in answering it again. I have 
never at any time or under any circumstances been in the employ 
of any mine-owners, individually or collectively, directly or indi- 
rectly, nor have I ever been in the employ of or been paid by any 
bimetallic organization. Aside from my editorial salary of about 
$100 per month paid by the Omaha Wor/dd-Herald and a small 
amount derived from the legal profession, my income since my 
retirement from Congress has been derived from lectures before 
Chautauquas, lyceums, and lecture-bureaus, which have usually 
paid me a fixed sum, and from contributions made by the people 
of the localities where I have spoken. In some instances I have 
received nothing at all. In most places I have received more 
than enough to cover traveling expenses. In only two instances, 
I think, has my compensation exceeded $100, and in these in- 
stances it was about $200 at one place and about $300 at the other. 
The first platform upon which I ran for Congress, in 1890, before 
I was known politically outside of my State, contained a free- 
coinage plank, and my Republican opponent that year was an 
advocate of free coinage. In the campaign of 1892 I again ran 
upon a free-coinage platform, and my opponent for the Senate, 
Mr. Thurston, while opposing unlimited coinage at 16 to 1, in- 
sisted that he favored bimetalism. I wrote the free-coinage 
plank upon which I ran in 1890 and the free-coinage planks in the 
Nebraska State platform in 1891, 1894, 1895, and 1896; and tried 
to secure the adoption of free-coinage planks in the State plat- 
forms of 1892 and 1893. I only mention this to show that my 
advocacy of free silver is not of recent date. Having made this 
answer to Mr. Thurston’s letter, I shall hereafter take no notice 
of individual or newspaper comments upon this subject. If the 
Republican national committee will say officially that it believes I 
have ever been employed to deliver speeches by any mine-owner 
or group of mine-owners, or by any association supported by 
mine-owners, I am ready to make a statement showing in detail 
all money received by me for speech-making.” 

Senator Thurston accepts Mr. Bryan’s denial as conclusive. 





A CRUSHING RETORT, 
When worsted in a street debate 
Don’t argue with your fist, 
Just tell the man, with scorn and hate, J 
That he’s an anarchist. —The Record, Chicago. 


‘ 





HE’S ALMOST GOT HIM.—7he Republican, Denver. 





— 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY ON LITERATURE, ART, 
: AND HIMSELF. 


NAIVE anonymous writer in Les/ze’s Weekly reveals 
some curious particulars about Mr. Beardsley, his career 
and ideas: 


“Aubrey Beardsley was born in Brighton, a few miles out of 
London, in 1873; so he is just twenty-three. He smiled and 
shook his head when I asked him if he came of a family of artists. 
*My people have never gone in for that sort of thing,’ he said. 
If, however, he was not born into an atmosphere of art, he created 
one for himself; for at a very early age he displayed a great 
fondness for music, for poetry, and for the drama, as well as for 
drawing. Like most English boys, he was sent to the public 
grammar-school, and while there he read desperately the old 
English and French writers. He apparently hasn’t much esteem 





AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
(By courtesy of Copeland & Day.) 


for the new names in literature. ‘I learned toappreciate Chaucer 
and Congreve, and the men of the eighteenth century,’ he said, 
‘and the men that made French literature what it was before the 
new fashion set in. Now I find myself going back to them con- 
stantly. A man ought to get his reading done while he’s very 
young; after he goes into active life he doesn’t have much time 
for it. There are certain old authors who I know will give me 
refreshment and pleasure if I turn to them for half an hour. So, 
why should I leave them for the new writers? You see, I haven’t 
much sympathy with the young fellows of the present time, who 
make Flaubert and the other leaders of the new French school 
their idols.” 


He displayed, also, it seems, a “precocious facility in piano-* 


playing and composition,” and gave public concerts before he 
was ten years old. He gave music up, however, tho he intends 
to revert to it presently. In the mean while he cherishes a “seri- 
ous literary ambition.” His first book, in fact—a German legend 
realistically treated and copiously illustrated—is on the point of 
being published. Pending this consummation here are the eccen- 
tric artist’s eccentric views on art: 


“*At first,’ he said, in referring to this time, ‘I worked in the 
conventional way. Then I made up my mind to get out of the 
conventional—to do something that no other fellow had done, if 
Icould. SoI tried, and I did this.’ He rose from his chair and 
took from the wall a small drawing of Raphael. It was an ad- 
mirable piece of work in black and white, simple in design and 
execution, full of character, and marked by an embryonic Beards- 
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leyism. In it I could discover suggestions of the qualities that 
were later to make the artist’s manner the theme of every art 
critic. 

“*And since doing this,’ I said, as I looked at the figure, ‘you 
have gone farther and farther away from the conventional.’ 

“*T have tried to draw things as I have seen them,’ he replied, 
quickly. ‘I see everything in a grotesque way. When I go to 
the theater, for example, things shape themselves before my eyes 
just as I draw them—the people on the stage, the footlights, the 
queer faces and garb of the audience in the boxes and stalls. 
They all seem weird and strange to me. Things have always 
impressed me in thisway. After all, what is modern art good for 
unless it gives the fee/ing of the artist? And what is a portrait 
good for unless it shows just how the subject is seen by the 
painter? In the old days, before photography came in, a sitter 
had a perfect right to say to the artist: ‘Paint me just as I am.” 
Now if he wishes absolute fidelity he can go to the photographer 
and get it.’” 


The Red Letter speaks in high terms of Beardsley and his 
work. It publishes several specimens of his work in black and 
white, and says: 


“Springing into prominence some two years ago, he has in that 
short time so changed the art of decoration, and so demonstrated 
its possibilities in the heretofore-thought-limited field of black 
and white, as to open vistas of almost unlimited expansion. 

“Falling under the spell of the Japanese, he has modified their 
exquisite work and given it the strong stamp of his own irresisti- 
ble individuality to such an extent as to have exerted an influ- 
ence greater than that of any other man of the last fifty years— 
an influence traces of which will never be obliterated. No one 
ever better understood the value of a line than did Beardsley. 
No one ever better expressed that value than did he. 

“There is a facility and range to his work that many apparently 
choose to ignore. Seeking as he does, for the most part, the re- 
pulsive and the hideous, he will now and then turn out some con- 
ceit of exquisitely dainty conception and execution. But the 
strength and virility of his work itself will speak far more ably 
for him than any written words.” 





No Chance for American Singers.—7%e Musical 
Courier, New York, keeps up a lively fusilade upon the great 
operatic singers who are alleged to have formed a trust to bleed 
American managers. It says: 


“No American woman, no American tenor or baritone has any 
chances next to the singers of foreign residence, who in their 
grasping tentacles hold all the remunerative musical engage- 
ments. No American composer can find an opening, no Ameri- 
can composition ahearing. Weshallhear the ‘Huguenots’ again, 
but no resident singer will be in the cast, and Mr. Grau dare not 
even give a début toan American, even if she is more gifted than 
any of these ‘old stagers,’ as they may now be termed. More- 
over, this operatic ring will not permit the engagement of one 
new and young foreign tenor or soprano. Between De Reszké 
and Melba and their hangers-on, not a new tenor or soprano 
known to have talent can find an American engagement, and with 
Mapleson it is just as bad... . 

“There is no future in this country for any American youth or 
girl, no matter how talented in music or song, so long as the De 
Reszké-Melba-Plangon ring reigns at the Metropolitan Opera, 
House, because that ring will not permit to American resident 
artists any classification, simply because they are Americans. 
The prejudice against American artists is so thoroughly deep- 
seated that its eradication is impossible, and we admit that in 
many cases it is sincere. Plangon is of the opinion, and we 
credit him with honesty, that there is not one American who can 
sing or who can be taught to sing, simply because he is an Amer- 
ican, and that is Plangon’s one and fundamental reason. He 
believes this on the grounds of birth, climate, temperament, and 
environment. Argument is useless with such people; facts are 
not recognized by them.” 





BEFORE the last issue of THE LITERARY DIGEST, containing Professor 
Crouch’s letter denying a report of his death several weeks ago, was off 
the press, another well-substantiated report of his death in Maine, from 
the effects of the recent hot spell, appeared in the daily papers. 
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MRS. STOWE FROM VARIOUS POINTS OF 
VIEW. 


HE literary quality of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” its fidelity to 
truth in the pictures of slavery it presents, the worth of 
Mrs. Stowe’s other books, and the beauty of her personal charac- 
ter, are themes which have been widely discussed by foreign as 
well as American journals. The opinion is expressed by 7he 
Atheneum (London) and by other journals that, as a novel, 
“Dred” is superior to “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and Queen Victoria 
and Harriet Martineau are quoted to the same effect by Zhe 
Westminster Gazette. The Spectator thinks that Mrs. Stowe 
was “neither a great woman nor a great artist,” tho it concedes 
that ‘Uncle Tom” is a great work. We quote its words: 


“The effect of the book was the more amazing because Mrs. 
Stowe, tho she could touch the springs of both tears and laughter, 
was neither a great woman nor a great artist. Her other stories, 
with the possible exception of ‘The Minister’s Wooing,’ which 
contains some subtle painting of mental conflicts, are scarcely 
third-rate, and her accounts of her reception in Europe are at 
best but commonplace. She deserved her reputation neverthe- 
less, for there is nothing quite like ‘Uncle Tom’ in literature, so 
full is it of the spiritual fire which will not allow itself, tho it is 
burning, to consume the innocent with the guilty.” 


The Speaker, discussing the question “whether Mrs. Stowe 
has any claim to a permanent place in literature,” answers affirm- 
atively : 


“In the first place, would ‘Uncle Tom’ have lived, as he indis- 
putably has, and charmed and touched all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, if his history had been simply a Blue-Book 
thrown into narrative by an enthusiastic member of the Anti- 
Slavery Society? Not for one moment could I underrate the 
power of enthusiasm; but, like other things, enthusiasm chooses 
the line of least resistance, and works with the instruments it 
finds. Where it coexists with the literary faculty, it works 
through that, and raises it to the wth, or any other power you 
like to mention; where there is no such faculty, it can not create 
it, but must find some other channel. One knows instances of 
genuine enthusiasm in a noble cause—enthusiasm which showed 
itself in hard work and indefatigable self-sacrifice—failing to find 
adequate literary expression. People of this sort fondly imagine 
that, if they can embody their facts in astory, it will be read and 
arouse sympathy where no plain statements would penetrate. 
Alas! stories conscientiously constructed on this principle are 
really harder to read than Blue-Books, and may only be grappled 
with by those who bring a considerable amount of sympathy with 
them. The idea of writing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ might conceiv- 
ably have occurred to Mrs. Stowe, even tho she had never before 
written a story, and—but for the necessity of providing some jam 
to help down the pill—would never have thought of writing one 
then or afterward. But, in that case, who—save thorough-paced 
Abolitionists who needed it not—would have read it? The ver- 
dict of Moliére’s maid, if not infallible, is not to be lightly disre- 
garded; and she has declared for ‘Uncle Tom’ all the world over. 
By ‘Moliére’s maid’ I do not mean the novelette-devouring ‘gen- 
eral,’ but simple people, to fascinate whom a book must have 
some touch of the real, the personally human.” 


A somewhat different view is expressed by The Evening Post: 


“It is plain that no immediate literary success, tried by the 
ordinary standards, was ever greater than this. If now the ques- 
tion be asked, How far ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ has vindicated its 
claim to being one of the great and permanent works of literature? 
it can only be replied that it is too soon to judge, but that the 
probabilities now seem rather against such a destiny. It had, 
like Cooper's novels, the immense advantage of introducing to 
the reading world a race of human beings practically new to liter- 
ature, and it had, beyond the writings of Cooper, the advantage 
of a distinctly evangelical flavor, such as had of itself secured a 
great success for the novels of the Warner sisters, now almost 
forgotten. Finally, it roused the world’s resentment against a 
mighty wrong. All these things together could not sufficiently 
explain the success of the book, but they helped to explain it. 
There had already been anti-slavery fictions which had attained 
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but a moderate success, as for instance Hildreth’s‘ Archy Moore,’ 
which had got so far as to be reprinted in England, but had at- 
tracted comparatively little attention. Miss Martineau, also, 
both in her little story of ‘Demerara,’ and in her novel ‘The 
Hour and the Man,’ had made slavery her theme. It must there- 
fore be owned that the vast success of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ im- 
plied a marked literary ability in its author; characterization, 
grouping, incident, all were good; but in view of the favorable 
conditions offered by the subject and the occasion, it is not neces- 
sary to account for its success by calling it a work of pure genius; 
nor is it likely that this will be the judgment of future criticism.” 


The Dial, of Chicago, also refuses to give “ Uncle Tom” a high 


literary rank. It says: 


“The world-wide popularity of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ her best- 
known work, makes it impossible for any history of American 
literature to ignore the woman who wrote it, altho criticism can 
not give it a high rank considered as literature. A book does 
not always need to have literary excellence to accomplish a noble 
purpose, and the triumph of this particular book was so great that 
its shortcomings, judged by purely literary standards, are of 
slight account in the total reckoning. . . . The list of her books 
is a long one, but few of them have any vitality, or are likely to 
find many readers in the twentieth century.” 


The Boston 7ranscripft speaks of “Uncle Tom” as the first 
work to give to Northern eyes “a glimpse of a life rich in all the 
elements of romance,” and calls it a pioneer in the fruitful South- 


ern field tilled by so many successful writers since. It says: 


“With the passing of the old order, Southern writers have 
arisen to picture the life which in all its dramatic contrasts must 
soon be a tradition. They have been cordially welcomed at the 
North, where it may be said ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ first revealed 
to many the picturesqueness of Southern life. Other elements 
than this of course contributed to the success of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ but the conditions which made it a timely book vanished 
long ago; yet it is still read with absorbing interest by new gen- 
erations of readers, and will be read for years to come.” 


The Biblical Recorder, of North Carolina, indicts the book for 
a false presentation of life: 


“Mrs. Stowe is dead now. We have never said aught against 
her and never will. But her book—whether it did a great service 
to the country or not, whether it freed the negro race or not, 
whether it was inspired, as she said it was, or not—was a series of 
chapters of misrepresentations; and the vaunted broadminded- 
ness of the Northern editors should recognize it, even tho they 
praise the author and attribute to her book the sentiment against 
slavery which aroused the North. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was 
overdrawn in the highest degree. The author may have thought 
she knew what she was writing about, but her representation of 
the condition of the negro is no better than her representation of 
the negro dialect, which a negro himself would never recognize, 
The book goes on its mission throughout the world, even in China 
and Japan, misrepresenting a people. Thousands have seen and 
will see it without seeing the negro or his former masters. If it 
did good once, it does a world of evil now. The author rests in 
the rest of eternity; her book will live for generations, tho it 
must die, for life is never immortal. ‘The evil that men do lives 
after them.’” 


To which 7he Journal and Messenger retorts: 


“He [editor of Zhe Biblical Recorder] may not be aware that 
the same thing was said as soon as the book appeared. But Mrs. 
Stowe at once put in order and published the proof of its truthful- 
ness, in a‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ in which she showed 
from published documents and letters, principally from advertise- 
ments contained in Southern papers, that all her facts were true 
to life. If our brother will turn to the secular papers published 
in his own State, during the years from 1831 to 1851, he will find 
convincing proof that Mrs. Stowe did not draw upon her imagi- 
nation for the most humiliating facts in the book.” 


The Woman's Signal, of London, an organ of the woman suf- 
fragists, finds that Mrs. Stowe’s achievements deserve all the 
more praise because of her domestic burdens, and pays its dis- 
respects, as follows, to her husband: 
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“She was married in January, 1836, being then twenty-four 
years old; her husband was nine years older. It was a terrible 
struggle for life that she thus entered upon. Professor Stowe 
was poor, and obviously a selfish, whimsical, egotistical, and in- 
considerate man. He thought himself (mayhap he was) a’ great 
scholar in ‘Greek and Hebrew, Latin and Arabic.’ But then the 
good man had visions; he was melancholy ; he was always going 
to die soon. When there was tiresome, troublesome work to do 
he was always somehow or other obliged to go away somewhere 
and ‘leave it toher.’ It is quite horrible to read of her being 
alone with her children while nine thousand persons, her own 
baby among them, died of cholera in the town, her selfish hus- 
band, meanwhile, being at a health resort (sending letters, truly, 
to say he would come home if she told him to!) ; or of her having 
the charge of, and traveling for days with, children and baggage, 
‘pushing my way through hurrying crowds and bargaining with 
cabmen,’ and then cleaning and furnishing a new home, all 
within two months of the birth of a child, her husband being left 
behind in the old home till the new was ready! He encouraged 
her to write, it is true, but it was in order that the family income 
might be improved, for he never earned enough to supply his 
children’s needs. When her great success came he accompanied 
her to England and made all the speeches for her, giving to pub- 
lic meetings anxious to honor her accounts of his own ancestry, 
explaining his own opinions, and hoping that he would always 
be found willing to stand firm for the good cause, and so on, as if 
he had been the author of the admired book. When she wished 
to employ her earnings in a certain way for her children, he, 
under the marriage laws of their State having a right to claim 
the property in her earnings, refused to allow her to do as she 
desired with herown money ; and in old age he was still prepared 
(as his son naively tells) to sit on the land that she had bought 
with her earnings, and tell an intruder that he (Stowe) was ‘the 
proprietor of Mrs. Stowe and of this place,’ without the smallest 
glimmer of comprehension that in this assertion he was declaring 
himself a slaveholder! 

“Harsh and severe, as well as neglectful and shirking, he 
seems to have been to her in the early days. Her letters are full 
of apologies to him for her domestic shortcomings that have 
aroused his reprobation. The poor overworked wife, the mother 
of seven children born within fourteen years, the housewife un- 
supplied with sufficient funds for the family needs, had still to 
excuse herself in this fashion: . 

“*One thing more in regard to myself. The absence and wandering of 
mind and forgetfulness that so often vexes you is a physical infirmity with 
me. It is the failing of a mind not calculated to endure a great pressure of 
care, and so much do I feel the pressure I am under, so much is my mind 


often darkened and troubled by care, that life seriously considered holds 
out few allurements—only my children.’” 





“Oliver Optic” at Seventy-Four.—‘ Among the early 
readers of ‘Oliver Optic’s’ stories,” says a writer in Harper's 
Weekly, “there must be a good many grandfathers by this time, 
but he continues to turn stories out as regularly as ever, and they 
continue to be bought and read. Oliver’s real name, as a great 
many people are aware, is William T. Adams. He lives in 
Dorchester, Mass., and the 3oth of last July was his seventy- 
fourth birthday. It gives onea better opinion of the literary call- 
ing to read of the serene and industrious persistence with which 
he has followed it. His first book, ‘The Boat Club,’ appeared in 
1855. It was still in very active use a dozen years later, as the 
present writer can testify. Report says that it has never lost 
popularity, but has passed through sixty editions, and that a new 
one is now on the press. It shows excellent thrift on the part of 
a young writer to start with a book that continues to make satis- 
factory semi-annual reports to him as long as he lives. Since he 
published ‘The Boat Club’ Mr. Adams has written not less than 
a hundred other books, of which about 1,100,000 copies have been 
sold. Writing ever about boys seems to keep him young. He 
went around the world last year by himself, and brought home 
fresh stores of material. He began active life in 1842 as a school- 
teacher, and continued as school-teacher and master until 186s. 
Since then he has devoted himself to writing stories.” 





AMONG the announcements made by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of forth- 
coming books is a volume of unpublished letters of Victor Hugo, ‘t Chap- 
ters from a Life” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and *“‘ Authors and Friends” 
by Mrs. James T. Fields. 
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SIR JOHN MILLAIS. . 


WICE within a half-year the Royal Academy has been called 

on to mourn the loss of its president. Sir John Millais, 

Bart., who was elected president February 20 to succeed the late 

Lord Leighton, was even then in rather critical health from a 

throat disease that last week led to fatal results. Sir John was 

born in Southampton in 1829, and his artistic precocity is thus 
described in Harper's Weekly: 

“The history of art contains the names of few men who gave 
earlier evidence of talent and predilection for the calling than 
was displayed in the work of Sir John Millais, the late President 
of the Royal Academy. when he was but a mere child. 

“At six he drew with remarkable precocity. At ten his keen 

















SIR JOHN MILLAIS. 


observation of humanity and nature was little short of marvelous. 
There are efforts in lead-pencil now in possession of the family 
that would be creditable performances for mature hands, done 
nevertheless when the boy was in short trousers, and from the 
very first there was never the shadow of a doubt as to his future 
profession. He was sent to an art school at an early age—how 
early may be inferred when it is stated that at nine he had won 
the silver medal of the Society of Arts with a drawing from the 
antique. When he was but eleven he entered as a regular stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy, three years later taking the silver 
medal of that institution. 

“Continued appreciation followed. Ateighteen the gold medal 
was given him for his work in the life classes, the greatest schol- 
astic honor bestowed, and before he was out of his teens he was 
a valued contributor to the organization of which he was destined 
later to become the head. Nor does his astonishing record end 
here. When barely twenty-one he painted a remarkable picture 
entitled ‘Christ at the House of His Parents,’ that attracted the 
greatest attention wherever it was shown, and a year or two later 
his picture ‘The Order of the Release’ was distinguished by at- 
tracting such crowds at the Royal Academy as to necessitate its 
being railed in—a circumstance by its infrequency calling much 
attention to the young painter. 

“In his twenty-fifth year Millais was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, an honor never before conferred on one so 
young, save in the case of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Nine years 
later he became a full-fledged Academician, and in 1885 the 
Queen made him a baronet ” 


In 1850 Millais joined the pre-Raphaelite movement with 
Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and others whose views 
were propagated through 7e Germ, and who aroused for a time 
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Millais himself was 
We quote Zhe Evening Post: 


the liveliest kind of opposition and ridicule. 
assailed furiously. 


“To this period belong some of the best known of his works— 
the ‘ Huguenot,’ the ‘Order of Release,’ the ‘ Proscribed Royalist,’ 
and the ‘Autumn Leaves.’ The critics at first assailed him fero- 
ciously. The ‘Christ in the House of His Parents,’ one of the 
earliest of the series, was denounced because of its supposed 
‘Tractarianism.’ One writer spoke of it as a ‘collection of splay 
feet, puffed joints, and misshapen limbs.’ Another, or perhaps 
the same one, dwelt on its ‘loathsome minuteness.’ The young 
- painter did not care; he was barely of age, the world was before 
him, and he went on with his work. When he exhibited the 
‘Order of Release’ his detractors had to own that he could paint 
flesh. Mr. Ruskin declared that the ‘Autumn Leaves’—exhibited 
in 1856—was one of the masterpieces of the world, but his faith 
seemed to be shaken by the ‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford’ of the fol- 
lowing year. . ‘I see with consternation,’ he said, ‘that it was not 
the Parnassian rock which Mr. Millais was ascending, but the 
Tarpeian. The change in his manner from the year of “ Ophelia” 
and “ Mariana” to 1857 is not merely fall—it is catastrophe—not 
merely a loss of power, but reversal of principle.’ 

“The ‘Sir Isumbras’ proved to be the last of the artist’s purely 
pre-Raphaelite canvases, and thereafter his work was marked 
with greater breadth and simplicity of treatment and a more 
modern spirit. He was already an Associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy, having been elected in 1853, in which year he exhibited his 
‘Proscribed Royalist,’ and this work was succeeded, at intervals, 
by such famous pictures as ‘The Black Brunswicker,’ ‘My First 
Sermon,’ ‘My Second Sermon,’ ‘Sisters,’ and others which, in 
the form of engravings, are known over the greater part of the 
civilized world. His splendid landscape, ‘Chill October,’ one of 
his greatest achievements, was the feature of the Royal Academy 
of 1871. It would be tedious to print the long list of all his later 
works, but among the most successful of them may be mentioned 
‘The Northwest Passage,’ ‘Over the Hills and Far Away,’‘A 
Jersey Lily,’ ‘The Princes in the Tower,’ and the portraits of 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, the Earl of Beaconsfield, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Thomas Carlyle, and Cardinal Newman.” 


The personal appearance of the great painter was very attrac- 
tive. He was tall, of athletic build, handsome, and of imposing 
presence. Of late years he lived in a fine mansion in Palace 
Gate, South Kensington, where he entertained lavishly. 

One chapter in his life that has never been clearly revealed con- 
cerns his marriage to the divorced wife of Ruskin. A mutual at- 
tachment seems to have arisen as a result of the painter’s visits 
to the house of the great art-critic, who was a personal friend, and 
Ruskin, having become aware of the attachment, allowed his wife 
to secure a divorce without opposition and to marry Millais later 
on. That there was no dishonor involved in this event is inferred 
from the fact that the friendship between Ruskin and Millais was 
not broken. 





NOVELS WITHOUT A PURPOSE. 


= —_—s nineteenth century has tolerated to some extent that 
inartistic and jejune gaud, the novel without a purpose”— 
such are the opening words of an article by Grant Allen, whose 
novel with a purpose, “A Woman Who Did,” is still calling down 
maledictions upon his head. Mr. Allen proceeds through twelve 
pages of The North American Review to defend his characteri- 
zation of the novel without a purpose, and to array on one side 
or other of the line of classification writers of the present cen- 
tury. He insists that all the most successful novels of the last 
half-century “from ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ to ‘Jude the Obscure’” 
have been novels with a purpose; and that the tendency to write 
and read such novels has steadily increased. Asa matter of the 
highest principle, he holds, “the highest and truest art is and 
must be art with a purpose.” 
In France, Voltaire and Rousseau began the use of the novel 
as a weapon of progressive thought in the sketches “Candide” 
and “ Nouvelle Héloise.” The beginning in England of the novel 
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with a purpose was feeble enough, with Miss Edgeworth’s stories 
and “Sandford and Merton,” and it did not make much headway 
in the first half of the century, the romantic school of Scott, 
Hugo, and Bulwer Lytton carrying the day. Charlotte Bronté, 
in “Jane Eyre,” raised the standard of revolt, and the progress 
of literature with a purpose has since gone on despite the popu- 
larity of Thackeray, Dickens, and Trollope, until we reach the 
popular and purposive works of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and such 
other similarly purposive works as “John Inglesant,” “The 
Heavenly Twins,” “The Yellow Aster,” “ Keynotes,” “Tess,” and 
of Marie Corelli and Edna Lyall. Even“ Trilby” owes part of its 
popularity to the fact that it is accepted as a protest against Puri- 
tanism. Mr. Allen then proceeds as follows: 


“If one sets against these distinctly purposive successes the 
success of such other writers as Rider Haggard, Anthony Hope, 
Stanley Weyman, and Conan Doyle, it will be clear, I think, that 
the former class as a whole mark the taste of adult men and 
women, of the more thoughtful and progressive, of the makers 
and molders of the coming century; while the latter class asa 
whole mark the taste of boys and girls and casual readers, of the 
survivors from the past, of the conservative and reactionary as 
against the progressive and ascending element. I do not mean 
that Doyle and Weyman have not done admirable work of its 
kind; I merely mean that their work (as a rule) does not aim at 
the highest audience. (Even this is not true of Doyle’s work in 
all cases.) Books, on the other hand, like Hardy's ‘Tess’ and 
‘Jude,’ like Olive Schreiner’s ‘Story of an African Farm,’ strike 
the keynote of our century. ‘They are instinct with our hopes, 
our fears, our problems. ‘They could not have been written in 
any age save this; while ‘She’ and ‘A Gentleman of France’ 
might almost equally have stepped out of some other century. I 
do not deny, of course, that the romantic temperament and the 
love for books of adventure (especially among the young) will 
always live on; but I believe that side by side with these the 
taste for books of thought and ethical teaching will always in- 
crease, and in an accelerated ratio. I think men and women will 
less and less be content, like children, with mere hearing of a 
story; they will demand from their novelists something that at 
the same time instructs and elevates them. 

““But where do you put Stevenson in this gallery of recent 
writers?’ Ah, Stevenson is—Stevenson. A great artist in his way 
—perhaps even more of an artist in fiber than Meredith and Hardy, 
tho less of a thinker—he was an artist alone, and little beyond it. 
He had his ideas, it is true, his afergus, his rebellions, his fan- 
cies; and those who can look an inch below the surface may 
often read them. Yet, on the whole, I am prepared to give Ste- 
venson over as a free gift to the enemy—to treat him rather as 
a survivor from the early nineteenth than as a precursor and her- 
ald of the twentieth century.” 


In a wider sense, Kipling also is purposive, his mission being 
that of a“literary exponent of the Romance of the Clash of 
Races” in this constantly shrinking globe of ours. And even 
Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Hall Caine, and Gilbert Parker may 
in this same wider sense be classified as quasi-purposive. Mr. 
Allen explains this mission more fully. He says: 

“Time was when English and American fiction dealt mainly 
with the ladies and gentlemen of England, the cultured New 
Englanders, the polite society of New York or Philadelphia; if 
more than that, then at best it concerned itself with the farmers 
of the Midland Counties, the rough Yorkshire moorlanders, the 
miners of the Western States, the grangers of the prairies. But 
nowadays, that intense desire of half the world to know how the 
other half lives has produced a new type and crop of fiction. We 
want to hear of kings and tinkers. Thrums and Donegal have 
begun to find voice. Tommy Atkins himself is no longer mute. 
Zangwill tells the West End all about the Jews in the slums of 
Whitechapel. Miss Murfree tells the North and East all about 
the ins and outs of life in the Tennessee mountains. We are 
familiar with Cape Cod and Simla, with ‘Brer Fox’ and ‘Brer 
Rabbit,’ with Cable's Creoles,and Rolf Boldrewood's Australians. 
Amélie Rives introduces us to West Virginian ginseng-diggers. 
Thomas Hardy transports us to the old-world cabins of Wessex 
peasants and woodlanders; William Black to the bothies of High- 
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lander crofters. ‘Q,’ with his Cornishmen, Mrs, Field with her 
Moonlighters, are other instances. There is no part of Conne- 
mara, no district of the Sierras or the Canadian West, which now 
lacks its vates sacer, its inspired illustrator. And I hold that 
this tendency to minute specialization and localization is closely 
bound up with the purposive tendency in fiction; both because 
the same men and women are engaged in either type, and because 
the delineation of strange undercurrents and phases of human life 
is in itself educational.” 


Turning his attention to the Continent and its writers, Mr. 
Allen pursues his line of thought as follows: 


“In Zola purposiveness reigns supreme—a cold, scientific, 
plodding purposiveness, as wooden as French scientific work 
in general; yet full of meaning in every line and touch and 
incident. A careless reader might deny the same note to 
Guy de Maupassant and Bourget, who, indeed, fall largely into 
the same wide category as our own Stevenson. (I hope it 
will be borne in mind that I am everywhere dealing with all 
these writers from a single standpoint only—wo¢ that of tech- 
nical literary criticism). But Maupassant and Bourget them- 
selves—specially the latter—have an underlying purposiveness 
that can not be masked by their artistic conscience. As for the 
North, the case is clear. Ibsen more than any other man stands 
out for to-day as the accepted pioneer of the twentieth century ; 
and Ibsen never writes except because he has something in his 
soul to teachus. ‘The Doll’s House,’ ‘Hedda Gabler,’ ‘Ghosts,’ 
‘The Master Builder’—what does the outcry against them signify 
save that Ibsen had an original idea to impose upon the world, 
and that the world as yet was not ready to accept it? Only new 
principles can ever rouse such virulent opposition. And similarly 
with the Russians. Tolstoi’s ideas do not seem to me the ideas 
that are likely to rule the coming world; but at any rate they are 
ideas; and it is for the sake of the ideas that Tolstoi writes, not 
merely to give us passing pleasure. 

“Taking the world round, then, I say (and omitting on purpose 
America, with which I do not feel myself competent to deal), I 
see one truth standing out quite clearly. From first to last, the 
nineteenth century has constantly demanded, and has constantly 
been supplied with, more and more purposive fiction. The de- 
mand and the supply still continue toincrease. Therefore I infer 
that the literature of the twentieth century in turn will be increas- 
ingly purposive.” 





“GAIL HAMILTON.” 


HE death of Miss Abigail Dodge was announced on the 
evening of August 17. 

Her pen-name, “Gail Hamilton,” made up from the last sylla- 
ble of her first name and the name of the town of Hamilton, 
Mass., where she was born in 1830, was made famous long ago 
by her witty, aggressive, and extremely caustic writings on all 
sorts of political, sociological, and religious topics, those which 
were the subject of most heated controversy being the ones most 
preferred by her. She began her career, as instructor in physical 
science, in the Hartford high-school. Becoming later on gov- 
erness in the family of Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, publisher of 7%e 
National Era, the abolition organ, she became an occasional 
contributor to that paper. For two years she was an editor of 
Our Young Folks, which was afterward, we believe, incorporated 
with 7he Little Corporal, from which union 7he Youth's Com- 
panion sprung. The following is a list of her published works : 


‘*Country Living and Country Thinking” (1862); ‘Gala Days” (1863); 
** A New Atmosphere”’ and “Stumbling Blocks’ (1864) ; ‘‘ Skirmishes and 
Sketches” (1865); “Red Letter Days in Applethorpe”’ and ‘* Summer 
Rest” (1866); ‘‘ Wool Gathering” (1867) ; ‘‘ Woman’s Wrongs, a Counter- 
Irritant’ (1868); ‘*Battle of the Books’? (New York, 1870); ‘‘Woman’s 
Worth and Worthlessness” (1871); ‘‘Little Folk Life’ (1872); ‘Child 
World” (1872-73) ; ‘* Twelve Miles from a Lemon” (1873) ; ‘‘ Nursery Noon- 
ings” (1874); ‘‘Sermons tothe Clergy,” and “First Love Is Best” (1875) ; 
““What Think Ye of Christ?” (1876); ‘*‘Our Common-School System” 
(1880) ; *‘ Divine Guidance, Memorial of Allen W. Dodge” (1881), and ‘* The 
Insuppressible Book,” (188s). 


In addition, she wrote in 1877 for the New York 7rzbune a 
series of aggressive articles in opposition to civil-service reform, 
and of late years devoted much of her time to efforts to secure the 
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release from an English prison of Mrs. Maybrick, whom Miss 
Dodge believed to be innocent of the charge against her. 

Miss Dodge was a cousin of Mrs. James G. Blaine, and her last 
literary work was the writing of the life of the distinguished 
statesman, who selected her for the task and bequeathed to her 
for that purpose his private papers. She was also his literary 
adviser in the preparation of his ‘Twenty Years in Congress.” 
It was at one time even asserted by someof Mr. Blaine’s antago- 
nists that she wrote his principal speeches and reviews for him. 

Her social abilities were equal to her literary attainments. We 
quote from an accountin 7he 7rzbune of her social prominence 
in Washington during President Harrison’s Administration : 


“Tho always keeping her house in Hamilton, Miss Dodge had 
lived much of the time since 1876 in Washington, where she made 
her winter home 
with Mr. and Mrs. 
Blaine. She was 
a cousin of Mrs. 
Blaine, and regard- 
ed as one of the 
family, the Blaine 
children growing 
up around her and 
being especially 
fond of her. Bril- 
liant writers are not 
always brilliant 
talkers, but Miss 
Dodge was a bril- 
liant talker, and in 
Mr. Blaine’s draw- 
ing-room was a 
magnet attracting 
the cleverest men 
and women at the 
national capital. 
This was very mark- 
ed during the Administration of President Harrison, when Mr. 
Blaine was premier inthe Cabinet. It was the winter following 
the great sorrow that fell on the Blaine household by the death 
of the son and daughter that Miss Dodge originated a series of 
Sunday-afternoon talks on the Bible. It was not strange that 
the President and his wife, the Vice-President and his wife, and 
many others in sympathy with the sorrowing family of the Sec- 
retary of State should have been attracted by this brilliant 
woman’s study of the Bible and practical interpretation. But 
diplomats of all creeds were among the most interested, and 
formed a large part of the little congregation that gathered about 
Miss Dodge those Sunday afternoons.” 

















GAIL HAMILTON, 





NOTES. 


THE expected sometimes happens, says 7he Critic. The book oftenest 
called for at the Sing Sing Prison library is Charles Reade’s “* Never Too 
Late to Mend.” This is pathetically natural. Nor isit strange that “Put 
Yourself in His Place’’ should come second in popularity with this class of 
— Reade is followed by Lever, Lytton, over, Dumas, Dickens, and 

oyle. 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH has attained the honor of being the first 
American artist to whom permission has been granted to erect an outdoor 
statue in Europe. The statue will be of George Washington, and will cost 
$20,000. A group of American women in Paris formed themselves into a 
Washington Memorial Association, and after raising the necessary funds, 
have secured the consent of the municipal authorities of Paris to erect the 
statue in the French capital on Rue Washington. 


COMMENTING on the charge that American literature lacks force and 
character because it is prepared witha view to the approval of the Ameri- 
can girl, 7he Eagle, of Brooklyn, admits it, and adds that “the quickest 
way to get into print is to write a book that is not thoughtful, not true, not 
careful, but that hasa gushy and girlish love-story.’’ It thinks there is a 
chance for the writer who realizes that there are grown people in the 
United States, and who makes his roughs say ‘‘Damn it!” instead of 
**Oh, dear me!” 


A NEw portrait of Queen Elizabeth was discovered in 1895 in a garret in 
Siena, but has only within the last few weeks been identified. It was 
found by Signor Franchi, the director of the art-gallery of Siena, in the 
palace formerly occupied by the Medici, and was at first taken for a por- 
trait of some princess of that house. The colors are wonderfully fresh 
and well preserved, so The Magazine of Art says, and indicate the work of 
some Flemish master, perhaps Gheerardt. 
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IS THE ANTITOXIN TREATMENT HARM- 
LESS ? 


N an exhaustive statistical article Dr. Lennox Browne urges 
that we-can no longer afford to neglect the evidence of occa- 
sional harmful results from the injection of animal serum as a 
cure for diphtheria. Dr. Browne regards the published statistics 
of decrease in the continental death-rate due to the treatment as 
misleading. He says in 7he Contemporary Review: 


“In many reports there has been more or less selection in the 
cases submitted tothe treatment. . . . On the other hand, trusty 
information comes to us that the results of serum injection given 
for purposes of immunity are sometimes mixed up with those 
administered with the intention to cure. 

“Secondly, a claim is made for differences of racial type, and 
type of epidemics, and especially for variations in the general 
well-being of the inhabitants at several centers of observation. 

“Thirdly, it may be remarked that while in the hospitals in 
this country every case of diphtheria, whether mild or severe, is 
confined to the wards for a period of at least five weeks, the 
average duration of residence of patients in many of the Conti- 
nental hospitals is one third or one fourth of the period at which 
even fatal results may occur. 

“Fourthly, we find another source of error in the premature re- 
porting of cases as cured before sufficient time has elapsed for the 
paralytic sequela—some of these also of fatal significance—to 
become evident. This is a fault that unfortunately applies also 
to our English records.” 


After showing that the most recent statistics indicate that there 
has really been a great reduction in the death-rate, but in those 
cases treated without antitoxin as well as those with it, Dr. 
Browne says: 


“To what is this marvelous reduction in the non-serum treated 
cases to be attributed? Not to change in sanitation or hygiene, 
for happily these are well-nigh perfect in our metropolitan fever 
hospitals; not to improvement in medical ordinance, for we are 
expressly told that ‘no change has taken place during the year in 
the local treatment of the cases, nor has there been any new 
factor in the treatment other than the injection of antitoxin.’ It 
is therefore evident that the improved death-rate can only be 
ascribed to the much greater medical vigilance and nursing care 
which all cases have received since a spurt has been given to the 
study of this disease. And whether antitoxin should in the end 
justify all that is claimed for it by its apostles, or no more than 
some of us believe to be its due, its introduction must be grate- 
fully hailed by both advocates and detractors on account of the 
‘deepening of the interest’ with which treatment of this terrible 
scourge is now surrounded and with such happy effect, much in 
the same way as better results in general surgery can only be 
shown by those few who still oppose Listerism, on the condition 
of strict observance of those laws of cleanliness which are abso- 
lutely inseparable from Listerian principles. 


Regarding the question of the hartnlessness of the treatment, 
Dr. Browne asks: 


’Can any reliance be placed, not only on the uniformity of the 
constitution of antitoxic serum but on its purity after all diseases 
capable of detection have been eliminated ? 

“Dr. Sims Woodhead, opening a debate at the British Laryn- 
gological Association in July, 1895, said, with reference to the 
immunization of horses: ‘These animals differ enormously as 
regards the amount of toxin that may be introduced without set- 
ting up any very great rise of temperature or great local swelling. 
I have, however, come across two animals in which there seemed 
to be such a very great susceptibility to the action of the diph- 
theria toxin that it was almost impossible to give small enough 
doses to produce anything like the reaction that we wished.’ 

“It has also been reported that a certain ‘white horse’ had to 
be destroyed, because in those patients, who survived injections 
of serum derived from this source, local abscesses and skin erup- 
tions were unduly frequent. We have, however, no statistics to 
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show in how many cases death was mounted on this particular 
white horse, and it is not unfair to assume that the fatalities 
with serum derived from it have been in excess of those treated 
with serum from other horses which did not produce these ab- 
scesses and other complications with equal frequency.” 


After quoting the case in which the son of Professor Langer- 
hans, of Vienna, died just after receiving an injection of serum, 
Dr. Browne goes on to say: 


“It is very evident from the facts of this case, which are typical 
of a gradually increasing class, that there is a certain element of 
danger in the serum, which can not be guarded against by ex- 
periments on the horses, and can only be tested by the effects of 
their serum on the children. Special instructions, indeed, have 
been given from the laboratories that notes should be made by 
the attendant physician of the number indicating the horse from 
which the serum is taken in each case, so as to judge of the pro- 
portion of ill-effects produced by the antitoxin from different 
animals—a procedure which bears a perilously close relationship 
to human vivisection.” 


Dr. Browne's concluding paragraph is as follows: 


“One word in conclusion. Since, as.must now be admitted, anti- 
toxin is at least occasionally responsible for death in the healthy 
subject, surely its inherent dangerous properties can not be 
longer ignored when it is administered to those who are the sub- 
jects of so prostrating a disease as diphtheria; while as to its 
employment for purposes of prevention, we may be justified in 
urging 


we 


.... that the dread of something after.... 
. » puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of.’”’ 


ANIMALS THAT SLEEP DURING SUMMER, 


O us in the temperate zone animals that hibernate, or sleep 

through the winter, are well known. ‘Few know, however, 
that in warmer climates there are also animals that “estivate,” 
or sleep during summer. The cause of the torpid state in both 
cases is not so much the excess of heat or cold as the scarcity of 
food to which it gives rise, so that the reason for hibernation and 
estivation is really the same. It is only recently that the latter 
Says L. J. Vance, in an article on 
the subject in Our Animal Friends (August): 


condition has been studied. 


“The conditions of estivation are far from being thoroughly 
understood, and the subject is one about which there is much to 
learn. It has been noticed when the fierce heat of the tropi- 
cal summer dries up every pool and bakes the ground, that 
animals not endowed with sufficient power of locomotion to 
enable them to travel to water manage to survive by sleep- 
ing through the season of drought and heat. In South America 
and Africa various snakes estivate. In countries where there are 
several months of rainless season, lizards, frogs, tortoises, and 
some insects pass the time in a dormant state. It is said that 
some species of fish in India become embedded in the baked clay 
during the hot season when the streams are dried. In Central 
America the land and fresh-water tortoise, the alligator, and 
many of the snakes sleep during the heat and drought of summer 
and do not wake up until the weather is milder. 

“Not many cases are known of warm-blooded animals that 
estivate in temperate climates. An interesting example is given 
by a writer in the last edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ in 
his article on hibernation. He says: ‘The dormouse not only 
hibernates in the strict sense of the term, but will sleep at inter- 
vals for several days together during mild weather. When a 
Myoxus, an allied animal inhabiting Africa, was brought to 
Europe, it hibernated as if this were its normal habit. Whether 
it estivates in its native country is not known, but its hibernating 
in Europe shows a greater power of adapting itself to changed 
conditions of life than we should have been inclined to suspect.’ 

“In this connection we call attention to two curious cases of the 
summer sleep of warm-blooded animals as far north as New 
Jersey. These two cases were discovered and described by Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott, the well-known naturalist. 
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“In the summer of 1888, Dr. Abbott found a family of white- 
footed mice in an exposed position in an open field; the nest being 
made of afew leaves and some thistledown, under an old tin 
pan. The family consisted of the mother and her three little 
ones. They were all in a dormant state, and when handled 
showed no signs of life. In order to test their sensitiveness, Dr. 
Abbott pricked them on the ear with a needle, and then they 
flinched very slightly. They were placed in a comparatively cool 
place, whereupon they regained their ordinary activity in about 
seven hours: At another time when they were placed near a 
stove where the midday heat was maintained, they continued 
dormant for eighty-four hours. Dr. Abbott says that it was not 
possible to arouse them as from ordinary slumber. They woke 
up only from a change of temperature, and their waking was in- 
stantaneous, not gradual as when coming out of the ordinary 
sleep. 

“In the other case Dr. Abbott found bats roosting under the 
leaves of trees in a torpid state and they gave no signs of life 
when handled. When wounded by being pricked with a needle, 
they flinched slightly. Dr. Abbott thinks that the dormant con- 
dition of the bats was due to the excessive heat then prevailing. 
At any rate the creatures had fallen into a state which was differ- 
ent from ordinary sleep, and from which they were aroused only 
by the lowering of the temperature.” 





A MARTYR OF SCIENCE. 


HE science of aeronautics has met with a serious loss in the 
death of Otto Lilienthal, whose interesting experiments in 
actual flight have from time to time been noticed in these col- 
umns. These experiments, which have many times resulted in 
serious injury to himself, have now caused his death, so that he 
may be regarded as a true martyr to science. From an appreci- 
ative notice of his work in 7he Sum (New York) we extract the 
following paragraphs: 


“That Herr Lilienthal would eventually sacrifice his life to his 
scientific zeal has long been the belief of his family and friends. 
The accident which caused his death is one of scores, in some of 
which he escaped alive only by good luck. Time and again he 
has been picked up from the ground senseless, or groaning from 
the pain of sprains or fractures, only to return to his experiments 
as soon as he was able to be about again. To his indefatigable 
efforts the science of aeronautics owes more than to the work of 
any other man now living. 

“Herr Lilienthal’s work was along strictly scientific lines. He 
did not, as have Professor Langley of Washington and many 
others, endeavor to construct artificial birds and send them flap- 
ping through the air. What he essayed to do was to accomplish 
flight himself, not to put forth a toy-bird to do his flying for him. 
With this object in view he strove first to master the principles 
of air-sailing. In fact he was an aeronaut in the literal sense of 
the term. Study of such birds as the albatross, which soars for 
miles with no visible movement of the wings, and of such con- 
trivances as the Australian boomerang, the marvelous flights of 
which no scientist has been able to explain, convinced him that 
there are principles of aerostatics of which scientists are entirely 
ignorant. By experimentation he determined to find out for him- 
self what these principles were, and his life for the last twenty- 
seven years was given up to that pursuit... . 

“The contrivance with which he made his first flight was a pair 
of wings made of strong sheeting fabric, stretched on light willow 
frames. They contained about eighty-six square feet of sustain- 
ing surface. Other men had experimented with wings of some- 
what similar material before, unsuccessfully. .. . 

“The value of Lilienthal’s wings lay in the application of his 
discovery that ‘success in artificial flight is to be expected only 
from concavo-convex sustaining surfaces,’ which has since be- 
come a maxim in aeronautics. His wings were ribbed like those 


of a bat.” 

Beginning with a jump from a springboard in his garden, 
Lilienthal progressed by slow degrees, learning more and more 
of the practical mechanics of flight, until he ended by soaring 
sixty to eighty feet into the air from a tower twenty feet high 
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built on the brow of a hill. In 1894 he accomplished a flight of a 
fifth of a mile—probably the longest unaided trip through the air 
ever made by man. Of some of his additions to our knowledge 
of aerodynamics the account already quoted says: 


“Some very interesting facts in the flow of air-currents have 
been adduced by Herr Lilienthal. In general he held that the 
aeronaut could count upon a steady upward trend of the air cur- 
rents. He has in his flight cleared trees a hundred feet high. 
The flight is always in a series of swoops. . . . 

“Satisfied that he had reached a satisfactory status with his 
wings, he began looking about for the best motive power to move 
the wings. Some years ago he said: 

“*First he must have proper wings. Before these are made it 
is useless to work upon methods of propulsion. Some day I hope 
to construct an apparatus of which the wings may be flapped 
either by steam power or some other motive force. About 1% 
horse-power will be required. The main difficulty will be in the 
increased difficulty of guiding the flight when the wings are mov- 
ing, and patient experiments will be necessary to solve many of 
the hitherto unknown phenomena of air-pressures.’” 


Lilienthal’s death puts a stop to these interesting experiments, 
which seemed just about to bear fruit. It is to be feared that at 
present there is no one who can take them up where he left off. 
Indeed men who are willing to run daily risk of death to advance 
practical aeronautics are not often met with, and that was what 
Lilienthal did, as his lamented death testifies. 





How Are Diseases Inherited ?—The following edito- 
rial note on the subject, in a discussion of an article by Dr. Buck- 
master in Sczence Progress (August), is published by 7he Hos- 
pital: “How people inherit diseases has been almost as much 
discussed as the cognate question how they inherit peculiarities. 
So long as it was maintained that acquired peculiarities, whether 
of body or of mind, could be transmitted, the transmission of a 
disease could be almost taken for granted. But the two hypoth- 
eses, so closely linked by the thought at root of them, fell to- 
gether. The knowledge, however, that certain diseases are 
caused by micro-organisms raises another question, viz., to what 
extent and by what path may a microbic infection be transmitted 
from parent tooffspring? . . . The evidence that bacteria may be 
transferred from parent to offspring seems incontestable, and the 
routes by which this is possible appear to be two, viz. : by a direct 
bacterial invasion of the essential reproductive cells, or by the 
egg-cell or the embryo receiving micro-organisms from the female, 
in which case the blood-stream is the channel of infection. . . . 
The observations of Pasteur in regard to pébrine, a disease of 
silkworms, are well known. They showed that in this malady 
definite sporocyst forms were transmitted from the imago, or 
perfect insect, by way of the egg-cell, and that the larva was 
directly infected in this manner.” 





Ten Health Precepts.—The following ten “hygienic 
aphorisms,” said to have been framed by the late Dr. Frank H. 
Hamilton, of Bellevue Hospital, are given in 7he Medical News, 
August 15: (1) “The best thing for the insides of a man is the 
outside of a horse. (2) Blessed is he who invented sleep—but 
thrice blessed the man who will invent a cure for thinking. (3) 
Light gives a bronzed or tan color to the skin; but where it up- 
roots the lily it plants the rose. (4) The lives of most men are 
in their own hands, and, as a rule, the just verdict after death 
would be—/e/o de se. (5) Health must be earned—it can seldom 
be bought. (6) A change of air is less valuable than a change of 
scene. The air is changed every time the wind is changed. (7) 
Mold and decaying vegetables in a cellar weave shrouds for the 
upper chambers. (8) Dirt, debauchery, disease, and death, are 
successive links in the same chain. (g) Calisthenics may be very 
genteel, and romping very ungenteel, but one is the shadow, the 
other the substance, of healthful exercise. (10) Girls need health 
as much—nay, more than boys. They can only obtain it as boys 
do, by running, tumbling—by all sorts of innocent vagrancy. At 
least once a day girls should have their halters taken off, the bars 
let down, and be turned loose like young colts.” 
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FORTUNES IN THE COAL DUMPS. 


NGINEERS have been for some time awake to the fact that 
the mountainous heaps of culm, or waste coal, that have 
accumulated at the mouths of our mines contain a large propor- 
tion of good coal, owing to the wasteful processes formerly in 
use, and there has been much discussion as to the best way of 
recovering and utilizing this wasted fuel. In The Engineering 
Magazine (July) Edward H. Williams, Jr., gives some informa- 
tion on these subjects in an article entitled “ Utilization of An- 
thracite Culm,” from which we quote a few paragraphs below. 
Speaking of the careless- 
ness and wastefulness that 
led to the dumping of so 
much good coal on waste- 
heaps in the early fifties, 
Mr. Williams says: 

“The grates at that 
period were not fitted for 
burning small sizes, and 
the smallest coal marketed 
was ‘chestnut,’ with diam- 
eter varying from three 
quarters of an inch to one 
anda quarter inches. The 
means for cleaning the 
broken masses were crude, 
and limited to hand-pick- 
ing, so that the smaller 
the size the greater the 
difficulty in removing the 
dirt, and the smaller the 
demand. In many cases 
there were long periods 
when there was no sale for chestntit, or even for larger sizes, 
and these were thrown upon the dump, with all stuff below 
chestnut in size, all slate from picking, and all bony and slaty 


coal, so that the dumps soon received the name of ‘culm banks,’ 
which they still retain.” 


The illustrations accompanying the article, one of which we 
reproduce, give an ideaof the size of these artificial hills, and one 
of them shows that their formation has not yet ceased. Mr. 
Williams estimates the total amount of culm thus dumped since 


1853 at 431,000,000 tons. He goes on: 


““ Adding to this the slate, rock, ashes, dirt from strippings, and 
other refuse, we have over 2,000,000,000 cubic yards, or sufficient 
to surround the world by a pile of triangular section and 20 feet 
high, or, estimating the workable coal that has been dumped, to 
cover the State of Rhode Island evenly with solid ‘marketable’ 
coal 125 feet deep. Not all of this, and not even one tenth of this 
is now available, as will be shown later, and the loss has been in 
coal; the rock refuse remains. . . 

“Now that Mr. Griffiths has shown that the next generation 
will see the exhaustion of the greater part of the now available 
coal, we are turning—but too Jate—to our culm banks, and find 
but little left. The loss is due to the permission given the rail- 
roads to use the dumps as spoil-banks for grading and ballasting, 
or for filling deep caves whenever the underlying mines take a 
fancy to collapse, causing several hundred feet of track to hang 
across the opening like spider-webs till thousands of cubic yards 
of refuse fill the holes and bring back a resting-place for the sus- 
pended ties. In many cases entire dumps have been thus used.” 


How much of these coal mountains is good for anything, and 
how can it be utilized? On this subject Mr. Williams says: 


“Careful estimates based on actual workings show that from 
forty to seventy per cent. of the culm banks is available as mar- 
ketable coal. The attention of the trade is directed to them as 
too valuable sources of heat to be wasted, and it will now be in 
order to briefly state some of the many ways of utilizing their 
heat contents. These can be grouped under three general heads: 

“1. Burning culm in its ordinary state. 

“2. Reducing to an impalpable powder and burning. 

“3. Combining with some substance to form briquettes, etc. 
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“Under the first more than fifty patents have been issued; 
under the second, thirty; under the third, more than a hundred. 
These show that the subject has excited attention.” 


After discussing each of these three methods, and showing that 
they are all in practical use, Mr. Williams concJudes as follows: 


“It has been held by the majority of writers that culm banks 
deteriorate throughout. As to the slate and bony coal, this is 
true; but not as to thesolid benches which have been worked and 
sent to the dump. As already shown, solid coal will not burn, 
and still less will its fragments oxidize, as lately shown in some 
of the coal strippings, where bright crushed anthracite has been 
sent into the market from 
immediately under a loose 
glacial cap of the first and 
earliest ice advance of 
the glacial period. The 
writer has found that the 
amount of actual rotting 
of this solid coal has been 
three fifths of an inch dur- 
ing these thousands of 
years. From this we can 
see that the solid coal 
dumped in the culm banks 
is in nearly its original 
state at present, and the 
changes -in its character 
are due to fires and infil- 
trations of acid waters or 
stainings with iron. The 
fact that these old banks 
are nowin active demand, 
and the further fact that 
leases are being taken for 
their reworkal, show that 
there is good coal in them after their many years of exposure. 
This seems to be one of the best ways of making culm available; 
but, as already stated, the finer sizes of coal need not be so thor- 
oughly cleaned for complete combustion as must the larger ones, 
so that a larger percentage of marketable product will probably 
be obtained in the future. At any rate, there are fortunes in 
these old dumps, and they will be used no more for filling till 
they have been thoroughly reworked.” 





THE IDEAL AND ACTUAL HUMAN FOOT. 


ha an editorial on “The False and the True in Physical 

Beauty,” 7he Medical News (August 15) emphasizes the 
fact that the artist and the physiologist have always been in ac- 
cord in their ideas of the perfection of the human form, and that 
where fashion disagrees with one it is at variance with both, vio- 
lating at once both the canons of hygiene and those of esthetics. 
It illustrates this point by references to the size of the waist, the 
shape of the foot, the hue of the complexion, and the style and 
adjustment of costume. We quote below the part of the article 
that relates to the foot. Says 7he News: 


“Another similar instance of conflict between grace and effi- 
ciency, is that between the popular and hygienic ideals of a beau- 
tiful foot. These differ widely indeed. The popular demand in 
a feminine foot is that it shall be a narrow, pointed, elongated 
body, curved, or more accurately humped, into a nearly horse- 
shoe- shaped arch, the pillars of which are within a few inches of 
each other, and consist of the compressed tips of the toes, anda 
high narrow heel brought forward almost directly under the cen- 
ter of gravity. Its functions as an organ of support and locomo- 
tion are ruthlessly disregarded, and instead of a series of long, 
low, graceful arches, it is distorted into the resemblance of a link 
of sausage pointed at one end, or a banana in opisthotonos. 

“The physician, the skilled pedestrian, denounce it as de- 
formed, useless, painful, and almost disabled; and again, the 
artist cordially unites in their attack, and demands the very same 
outlines that they do. 

“The plan of the healthy, natural foot is an exquisite combina- 
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tion of arches—one long and low from the heel to the balls of the 
toes, the other short and high, crossing this at right angles a 
little in front of the ankle-joint. These are composed mainly of 
a number of wedge-shaped bones, but there is little that is ‘bony’ 
or rigid about them, as their form is mainly preserved by the ten- 
sion of three musdles of the leg, whose tendons attach themselves 
to both the upper and lower surface of their keystones in a most 
ingenious manner, if we may use such a term with becoming 
reverence. Thus the weight of the body is naturally supported 
upon the intersection of two graceful, yielding, living arches, 
which, by their expansion and contraction, give a beautiful, 
springy elasticity to the gait. But in order to do this, they 
must, like all other springs, expand so that the foot ought to be- 
come markedly both longer and wider when weight is placed 
upon it. For this change in form, the modern ‘pretty’ shoe 
makes absolutely no adequate provision, and not only this, but 
by throwing a ridiculous peg-shaped heel far forward to give an 


appearance of shortness to the foot, the longitudinal arch is com- 


pletely broken, the weight thrown directly upon the sensitive 
instep, the center of gravity of the whole body disturbed, and the 
elasticity of the gait destroyed. 

“Mechanically, the human foot is one of the most exquisitely 
adjusted, effective, and most enduring instruments in the world— 
it will run down and outlive any hoof, pad, or paw that moves. 
Artistically, for beauty of outline, harmony of curves and dim- 
ples, and grace of movement, it is equally unsurpassed. Here, 
again, beauty goes hand-in-hand with strength, and fashionable 
deformity with feebleness.” 





POSITIONS OF THE MAGNETIC POLES. 


S is well known, the magnetic north and south poles do not 
coincide in position with the geographical poles, hence the 
compass needle does not point exactly north. The deviation, 
technically known as the “declination,” is different for different 
parts of the earth’s surface, and not only this but it varies from 
year to year, showing that the magnetic poles slowly alter their 
positions. When we remember the importance of the compass in 
navigation, the necessity of knowing the deviation of the needle 
from true north at any given place ard time is apparent, and 
hence the interest in knowing the exact location of the magnetic 
poles. As both are in regions difficult of access, this knowledge 
must usually be obtained by inference; but Professor Langley, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, is about to lead an expedition 
whose object is to discover the actual present location of the 
north magnetic pole. It will be interesting to see whether the 
position as thus determined agrees with that found by calcula- 
tion. Of one of the most recent of such calculations Cze/ e¢ Terre 
(Paris) speaks as follows: 


“The American expedition that is preparing, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Langley, to fix the present position of the north 
magnetic pole, has suggested to Professor Weyer of Kiel the idea 
of calculating the movements of the poles from long series of 
observations made at nineteen stations. The stations chosen 
have their magnetic meridians cut at right angles, and the periods 
of observation vary from 167 years, at Stockholm, to 369, at 
Paris. M. Weyer has calculated from these data the position of 
the magnetic poles for the years 1680, 1710, 1740, 1800, 1830, 1860, 
and 1890. The position of the north pole was 80° 28’ north long- 
itude and 150° o’ west latitude in 1680; its latitude and longitude 
lessened gradually during the century following. In 1800 the 
longitude was go° 7’ west, after which it began to increase, and in 
1890 it had reached 19°10’. During this time the lowest latitude. 
77° o', had been reached in 1830, and the pole rose gradually to 78° 
51' in 1890. 

“The north magnetic pole, starting in 1640 from 67° 55’ south 
latitude and 164° 15’ east longitude, moved toward the west dur- 
ing the whole period; its longitude was 93° 23’ east in 1890. Its 
latitude had increased to 74° 23’ south, in 1830, after which it de- 
creased, till it reached 72° 29’ in 1890. It may be seen by this 
that the movement of the poles is very considerable, and that the 
movement of the south magnetic pole does not correspond to that 
of the north pole. M. Weyer has put his results to the test by 
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making special researches, which have confirmed their exactness. 
It is, nevertheless, singular that the position of the north mag- 
netic pole, as it was determined by Ross in 1831—namely, 70° 
5’ north and 96° 46’ west—should be so far removed from the posi- 
tion calculated by Weyer—77° o' north and gs° 38’ west. As one 
of the editors of the Deutsche Geographische Blatter remarks, 
the determination of the pole by Ross is not at all exact, but yet 
an error of nearly 7° in the latitude seems very large. 

“In an investigation subsequent to that of which we have just 
spoken, Weyer finds that in the northern hemisphere the mean 
directions of the magnetic meridians all meet in a point of con- 
vergence whose position is as follows: 


NININND osc c cn sbcaeh b00k ae Ueaees 82° so’ north 
S LONGitude....ccccccrdvccccseseeges 139° 12’ west of Greenwich. 


“The meridian of 139° 12’ west and 4o° 48’ east corresponds, 
then, to an average declination of zero, and the north pole thus 
determined can serve to find the mean declination for any station 
whatever. But the agreement between calculation and observa- 
tion often leaves much to be desired. 

“For the southern hemisphere is found, with less certainty, 
the following pole: 


ERS nhl a 5b ae veakeebedardeae 7o° 26’ south 
PUI ons 1 5.sdsdesdacaccssas’ 108° 36’ east of Greenwich.” 


— Translated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE death at New Haven of Prof. Hubert A. Newton, at the age of sixty- 
six years, removes from Yaie her oldest professor in actual service. Pro- 
fessor Newton had held the chair of mathematics at Yale for many years, 
but was best known for his discoveries in relation to the orbits of meteors 
which has made him a name among scientific men of all countries. He 
was regarded as one of the highest, perhaps the very highest, of authori- 
ties on the subject of meteors in their astronomical aspect, and had fre- 
quently written and lectured about them. 


The British Medical Journal condemns for its evil effects what it de- 
scribes as ‘‘a practise which can be seen in full swing every day at any of 
our seaside watering-places—little children ‘paddling’ with their clothes 
tucked up, their feet chilled, and their heads exposed to the blazing sun. 
No doubt they enjoy it, but the danger it involves is very great. The 
thickness of the child's skull and of the soft parts covering it is less than 
in the adult, and the fact that in some cases, where recovery takes place, 
permanent paralysis results shows that definite local mischief is produced 
in the brains of patients attacked in this way.” 


SUBMARINE FRESH WATER.—“ Proceeding on the theory that the varia- 
tions in temperature ought to cause shearing strains between the upper 
and lower layers of the granite rocks, and in that way produce horizontal 
crevices into which water from the surface would percolate,’ says 7he 
Engineer, *‘ Nordenskjold had a well sunk in the islet of Arko, off the 
Swedish coast, in 1894, and at the depth of rro feet fresh water was 
found, supplying 4,400 gallons a day. Since then six other wells have been 
bored, and water found at about the same descent, the object of the 
research being to provide lighthouses and pilot-stations with a permanent 
and plentiful water source.” 


“A SHIP-MODEL testing-tank, 300 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 12 feet deep 
is to be built at the Washington navy yard for experiments as to the resis- 
tance of hulls of different shape, etc.,” says The Engineering News. ‘** Along 
each side will be a track on which a carriage, propelled by electrical 
motors, will travel at any desired speed. This carriage, or the model, if so 
desired, will bear the delicate mechanism to record the power needed to 
pull the model through the water, mark distance traveled and the time 
consumed, and register the presence of disturbing drafts or currents. The 
models, which are to float beneath and be attached to the movable car- 
riage, will vary in length from 1o to 30 feet, being made as large as possible 
that their performances may be on a corresponding scale and less likely to 
disguise small errors, multiplied correspondingly in the greater vessel. 
These models are of paraffin wax, because that substance does not change 
its weight by absorbing water, is easily cut and readily modified to suit 
alterations suggested by experiment, and the wax can be melted and used 
again for other trials.” 


‘““ WHEN a war-ship is steaming at high pressure, and the weather is at 
all rough,” says The Ratlway Review, ‘‘some difficulty has been experi- 
enced in communicating promptly and effectually between the bridge and 
engine-room, as well as between other parts of the ship. The Admiralty 
are now taking steps to have this difficulty removed. The service voice- 
pipe has long been condemned as a source of worry to all who have been 
called upon to use it, and the admiralty have prudently hesitated before 
introducing the telephone except in such parts of a ship as are not disturbed 
by the rattle of machinery or affected by electric currents. Zhe Naval 


and Military Record [British] says that during last year’s maneuvers the 
Homocoustic voice-pipe was tried on the cruiser Fox, and altho it was not 
a success at first, it was found that when three seamen from the deck and 
three stokers from the engine-room had become acquainted with each 
others’ voices the sound could be distinctly heard. ‘The apparatus has 
now been so improved as to absolutely insulate the sound, and it has been 
fitted with satisfactory results in the torpedo-boat destroyers.” 
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A REAL MAHATMAN. 


HE word Mahatman is a very common Sanskrit word, so 
Max Miiller tells us, meaning literally great-souled, high- 
minded, noble; but it has also, in India, a technical sense, being 
applied to what in the ancient language of India were called 
Sanny4sins, and meaning one who has abandoned all worldly 
affections. In the newspaper discussions of theosophy much has 
been seen concerning the Mahatmas, mysterious beings who are 
supposed to be inaccessible to ordinary mortals and exercise 
what we are wont to term supernatural powers over material 
forces. But Professor Miiller tells us (Viémeteenth Century, 
August) of a “real” Mahatma, or Mahatman, who dwelt in the 
suburbs of Calcutta until he died in 1886. His name was R4ma- 
krishna Pararamahausa, and, unlike most of the Sanny4sins, he 
was not only a high-souled man but a man of original thought 
and profound meditation. We quote from Professor Miiller’s 
article: 


“Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the leader of the Brahmo 
Som4j, and well known to many people in England, tells me of 
the extraordinary influence which the Mahatman exercised on 
Keshub Chunder Sen, on himself, and on a large number of 
highly educated men in Calcutta. A score of young men who 
were more closely attached to him have become ascetics after his 
death. They follow his teaching by giving up the enjoyment of 
wealth and carnal pleasure, living together in a neighboring 
Matha (college), and retiring at times to holy and solitary places 
all over India even as far as the Himalayan Mountains. Besides 
these holy men, we are told that a great number of men with 
their families are ardently devoted to his cause. But what is 
most interesting is the fact that it was the Mahatman who exer- 
cised the greatest influence on Keshub Chunder Sen during the 
last phase of his career [when he changed suddenly into a mystic 
and ecstatic saint]... . 

“He [RA4makrishna] never moved in the world, or was a man of 
the world, even in the sense in which Keshub Chunder Sen was. 
He seems from the very first to have practised that very severe 
kind of asceticism (yoga) which is intended to produce trances 
(samAdhi) and ecstatic utterances. We can not quite understand 
them, but in the case of our Mahatman we can not doubt tbeir 
reality, and can only stand by and wonder, particularly when so 
much that seems to us the outcome of a broken frame of body 
and an overwrought state of mind contains nevertheless so much 
that is true and wise and beautiful. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 
who was fully aware that his friend was considered by many, 
particularly by missionaries, as a self-deluded enthusiast, nay, 
as an impostor, gives us the following account of him when his 
influence was at its height. ‘The Hindu saint,’ he writes, ‘is 
now a man under forty, he is a Brahman by caste, he is well- 
formed in body, but the dreadful austerities through which his 
character has developed appear to have permanently disordered 
his system, and inflicted a debility, paleness, and shrunkenness 
upon his form and features that excite compassion. Yet in the 
midst of this emaciation his face retains a fulness, a childlike 
tenderness, a profound visible humbleness, an unspeakable 
sweetness of expression, and a smile that I have seen in no other 
face.” 


Ramakrishna, we are further told, was often merged in raptur- 
ous ecstasy and outward unconsciousness during the day, in the 
midst of which he would burst into floods of tears and break out 
into prayers, song, and utterances that by their beauty and 
pathos would melt the hardest heart. Of these ecstasies Pro- 
fessor Miiller says: 


“The state of religious exaltation as here described has been 
witnessed again and again by serious observers of exceptional 
psychic states. It is in its essence something like our talking in 
sleep, only that with a mind saturated with religious thoughts 
and with the sublimest ideas of goodness and purity the result is 
what we find in the case of RAmakrishna, no mere senseless hyp- 
notic jabbering, but a spontaneous outburst of profound wisdom 
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clothed in beautiful pvetical language. His mind seems like a 
kaleidoscope of pearls, diamonds, and sapphires, shaken together 
at random, but always producing precious thoughts in regular, 
beautiful outlines. To our ears, no doubt, much of his teaching 
and preaching sounds strange, but not to Oriental ears, or to ears 
accustomed to the perfervid poetry of the East. Everything 
seems to become purified in his mind. Nothing, I believe, is so 
hideous as the popular worship of Kali in India. To R&ama- 
krishna all that is repulsive in her character is, as it were, non- 
existent, and there remains but the motherhood of the goddess. 
Her adoration with him is a childlike, whole-souled, rapturous 
self-consecration to the motherhood of God, as represented by 
the power and influence of woman. Woman in her natural ma- 
terial character had long been renounced by the saint. He hada 
wife, but never associated with her. ‘Woman,’ he said, ‘fas- 
cinates and keeps the world from the love of God.’ For long 
years he made the utmost efforts to be delivered from the influ- 
ence of woman. His heartrending supplications and prayers for 
such deliverance, sometimes uttered aloud in his retreat on the 
riverside, brought crowds of people, who bitterly cried when he 
cried, and could not help blessing him and wishing him success 
with their whole hearts. And he succeeded, so that his mother 
to whom he prayed, that is the goddess Kali, made him recognize 
every woman as her incarnation, and honor each member of the 
other sex, whether young or old, as his mother. In one of his 
prayers he exclaims: ‘O Mother Divine, I want no honor from 
man, I want no pleasure of the flesh; only let my soul flow into 
Thee as the permanent confluence of the GangA& and Jamun. 
Mother, I am without és/ah/z (devotion), without yoga (concen- 
tration) ; I am poor and friendless. I want no one’s praise, only 
let my mind always dwell in the lotus of thy feet.’ But what is 
the most extraordinary of all, his religion was not confined to the 
worship of Hindu deities and the purification of Hindu customs. 
For long days he subjected himself to various kinds of discipline 
to realize the Mohammedan idea of an all-powerful Allah. He 
let his beard grow, he fed himself on Moslem diet, he continually 
repeated sentences from the Koran. For Christ his reverence 
was deep and genuine. He bowed his head at the name of Jesus, 
honored the doctrine of his sonship, and once or twice attended 
Christian places of worship. He declared that each form of wor- 
ship was to him a living and most enthusiastic principle of per- 
sonal religion; he showed, in fact, how it was possible to unify 
all the religions of the world by seeing only what is good in every 
one of them, and showing sincere reverence to every one who has 
suffered for the truth, for their faith in God, and for their love of 
men. He seems to have left nothing in writing, but his sayings 
live in the memory of his friends. He would not be a master or 
the founder of a new sect. ‘I float a frail half-sunk log of wood 
through the stream of the troublous world. If men come to hold 
by me to save their lives, the result will be that they will drown 
me without being able to save themselves. Beware of Gurus!’” 





An Old MS&. of “ Ecclesiasticus” Brought to 
Light.—7he American Hebrew thus speaks concerning the 
finding of a MS. that “belongs, at latest, to the twelfth century” : 


“Examining some ancient MSS. which Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson brought back to Cambridge from their most recent visit 
to the Orient, Mr. S. Schechter has had the good fortune to light 
upon a leaf containing a small segment of the original Hebrew 
text of that very remarkable book: Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach. If the whole of the MS. to which this frag- 
ment belongs can be recovered, it will set at rest many philo- 
sophical and even historical problems. But this particular section 
of the Apocrypha has so extraordinary an intrinsic as well as crit- 
ical importance that even a fragment of it, in its original form, 
must be welcomed as a great and valuable discovery, ...A 
comparison with the Greek and Syriac versions shows that this 
recovered text varies in its correspondence with the versions in 
almost every line. . . . No vowel points are used in this frag- 
ment, tho the copy of which Saadya spoke bore both vowel points 
and accents. This is believed to show the influence of Karaites, 
who thought none but Scripture writings should be punctuated. 
So, within two centuries after Saadya’s death, the punctuation 
of non-canonical texts died out.” 
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THE “DEVIL-SCARE” IN THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOLS. 


T will be remembered that some weeks ago a strange and 
almost unaccountable panic broke out among the children of 

the public schools in the tenement district of New York city over 
what the newspapers called “the devil-scare.” The origin of this 


“scare” was attributed to the fact that a teacher in a certain 


school told a class one day that “the devil would catch” such chil- 
dren as disobeyed her. This remark seemed to have had an 
unusual effect upon the imagination of the children in the neigh- 
borhood, for when, some days later, the cry was started in one of 
the schoolrooms during the absence of a teacher that “the devil” 
had appeared, there was a wild stampede for the streets and for 
home. Other children on their way to school took up the cry and 
the street became a mob of frightened little ones, yelling to each 
other that the devil had come. The “scare” continued fora num- 
ber of days and other panics ensued, tho fortunately no one was 
seriously injured. These occurrences have been the subject of 
remark in various papers, some professing to see in them asevere 
comment upon current theological teaching as to the personality 
of the devil, and others taking a different view. Thus 7he 
Truth Seeker, a“ free-thought” journal, comments on the inci- 
dent in this fashion : 


“In nearly every school in the country, and probably in every 
school in this city, is habitually read a book, the New Testament, 
in which the devil is mentioned something like one hundred and 
fifty times. In the gospel of Matthew, a part of the Bible used 
more than any other in the public schools, the devil is as familiar 
a figure, almost, as Christ Himself, to whom he appears in the 
wilderness, in the city, and on the mountain. The children get 
this sort of doctrine on five secular days, and on Sunday they are 
given an extra dose. When the Board of Education looks for the 
origin of the mischief, therefore, they may find it in both school 
and church. The remedy for devil-scares and other forms of 
religious hysteria is free thought and secular schools.” 


Another phase of the question is presented by 7he Popular 
Science Monthly. It says: 


“The true corrective to devil worship—and all fear of the devil 
is a kind of worship—is the study of nature, and of the powers 
inherent in nature. It should not be difficult to make children 
feel that there is really no scope left for the devil in the world as 
we know it to-day. Of course, if their parents or Sunday-school 
teachers, on the other hand, tell them that the devil goes about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, the more whole- 
some teaching which we are advocating may be so far antago- 
nized. No effort should, however, be spared in the public schools 
to put all the thoughts of the children on a natural and rational 
basis, and thus, as, far as possible, to secure for them immunity 
against hurtful and degrading superstitions.” 


The Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) makes note of the 
“scare” as “an extraordinary and most unexpected comment upon 
the popular theology dinned into the innocent ears of childhood,” 
and concludes its account by saying: 


“It is to be hoped that the inquiry which is to be made will go 
deep enough to reveal the real source of such a scare, in the 
dreadful conceptions of fear and terror persistently driven home 
into the tender hearts of the little ones as religious truth.” 


For a view of the matter from a strictly evangelical source, we 
have the following from 7he Christzan Observer (Presbyterian, 
Louisville). It finds four lessons in the incident: 


“T. All children have exceedingly high-strung nervous temper- 
aments. The sensitiveness of their nerve-fibres is such as adults 
scarcely comprehend. For this reason it ought to be well under- 
stood that it is never allowable to use language which will unduly 
excite or intensify the sometimes unavoidable strain upon their 
nerves. Such chastisements as shutting in a dark room, such 
language as ‘the old black man will get you’ are very reprehensi- 
ble. Many achild has thus been so unnerved as for years to be 
incapable of entering a dark room without intense suffering. 
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“II. Such timidity arises from a lack of confidence in our heav- 
enly Father. Thecure for it is to inspire, even in the little child, 
perfect trust in the Father’s protection. Teach the child to ask 
God for His defense and protection, and ever to look to Him for 
safety. y 

“III. One of the funniest parts of the discussion lies in the 
fact that we find in the New York Hera/d such language as this: 

‘**Whether there is a real devil or not with horns, hoofs, and other 
peculiarities, must be left to the theologians.’ 

“The horns and hoofs are not the device of theologians; for 
every theologian has taught, so far as we know Without excep- 
tion, that the devil zs a sfzrz¢ ; and horns and hoofs are not prop- 
erties of aspirit. But does the editor of the New York Hera/d 
absolutely doubt ‘whether there is a real devil or not’? After 
publishing the record of crime in New York, column after column, 
in his own journal, is he earnest when he writes, ‘Is there one?’ 

“IV. The incident reveals the gross ignorance of the skeptics 
and the agnostics in our land as to a remedy for superstition.” 





THE MIRACLE-WORKING RABBIS OF THE 
EAST. 


HE traditional Jew is found in the East, especially in South- 
eastern Russia. Unlike his coreligionist of the West, who 
has compromised with modern thought and life, the Oriental Jew 
is intensely traditional, is a modern representative of the Pharisee 
of the New-Testament period, a devoted believer in the Talmud, 
and a man who lives and moves and has his being in his religion. 
Among the Eastern Israelites the most influential are the Chas- 
zdim, or pious party, and among their peculiar religious teachings 
and tenets nothing is more unique than their confidence in their 
reputed wonder-working “rebbs,” or rabbis. On the bright and 
dark side of this peculiar class of religious teachers, Pastor J. 
Sitzmann, of Berlin, reports in the Nathanael, No. 3, the organ 
of the Jewish Mission Society of the German capital. He de- 
scribes one of these in the following manner: 


The wonder-working rabbi of Buhush, a village in Rumania, 
enjoys a mighty influence in his neighborhood and in fact beyond 
the boundaries of his native land. Buhush is a miserable-looking 
village, as indeed are all the places where such rabbis settle. 
The rabbi in question enjoys the greatest influence of any in all 
Rumania. His name is Chajjim, and for that reason he has built 
his palace in the shape of the Hebrew letter Ch, namely n, with 
which his name begins. His own house and those of his sons and 
of his sons-in-law are fitted out with every degree of luxury and 
comfort. Rich carpets not only cover the floor, but also decorate 
the walls. One glance at the rabbi is enough to convince the 
visitor that he is not an ascetic. He is the most corpulent rabbi 
it has ever been my privilege to behold. He is a shrewd-looking 
man, who evidently understands his business. His manner of 
living is practically the same every day. Before four in the 
afternoon no audiences are granted. At ten in the morning he 
begins his period of prayer. This prayer continues until two in 
the afternoon, and takes place in a room next to the Beth-ha 
midrash, or chapel, and is done privately, none other being pres- 
ent. In good weather he takes a pleasure ride at four, and rides 
behind the finest horses in the whole neighborhood. He is accus- 
tomed to ride out some distance into the country and there get out 
of his carriage and hear the petitions of those who seek his advice 
or aid. As a consequence those who would see him are often 
compelled to secure a conveyance and follow him to a valley 
through which the wild Bistrizt flows. 

On the day on which I accompanied him a number of peti- 
tioners were present. Among others there was a fish-dealer, who 
had lost considerable money in his business this year and asked 
the rabbi for his advice how to make his business remunerative. 
The rabbi asked many questions concerning the kinds and prices 
of fish and promised the man his opinion in the evening at the 
palace. Another petitioner was a man with a high fever. With 
him the rabbi expressed his sympathy but made no promises. 
Naturally all of these requests were accompanied with gifts by 
the petitioners, so that the wonder-working rabbis are all wealthy. 
One of these, he of Sadagora, some time ago removed across the 
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boundaries into Russia because he declined to list his wealth in 
accordance with the laws of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. He 
fought the Government for a long time. 

In the public meetings in the evening the children and grand- 
children of the rabbi are very polite in saluting the stranger with 
the Shalom alechem (peace be unto you), which is, however, at 
once followed by a request for money. As there are six of these 
representatives of the rabbi and they take no small coin, it is evi- 
dent that the faithful find these services expensive. On the eve- 
ning when I was present there were fully fifty petitioners, asking 
for a prawen, or audience, and it was at first rumored that he 
would grant none on thisday. Finally at nine he began to admit 
the visitors. 

There are quite a number of miracle-working rabbis who 
travel from place to place offering their services for a considera- 
tion. They are usually accompanied by quite a retinue. Their 
coming is announced beforehand by one of their agents. When- 
ever they appear they are consulted by many and as a rule enjoy 
a high reputation among the faithful.—7Zvanslated and con- 
densed for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





NEW “LIVES OF CHRIST.” 


N announcement was recently made that three new lives of 

Christ would soon appear, one by Ian Maclaren, one by 

Hall Caine, and one by S. R. Crockett—three popular novelists 

of the day. The announcement brings anything but pleasure to 

at least two New York editors. One of them gives expression to 
his feelings in 7he 77zbune as follows: 


“All these writers are indeed ‘popular,’ and no doubt the 
‘Lives’ above mentioned would reach vast ‘circulations.’ But 
the idea is calculated to make one’s literary flesh creep. Ian 
Maclaren, of the three named, is the only one who is half-way 
likely to make such a book at all what it should be, and he would 
* fall short of the ideal, which is, indeed, unattainable and beyond 
the reach of a modern novelist of even the highest genius. Mr. 
Crockett is inconceivable as the author of a ‘Life of Christ,’ and 
as for Mr. Hall Caine, the possibility of his attempting such a 
volume is an affront to the imagination. There is not the small- 
est glimmer in his work of the kind of feeling on which a ‘ Life of 
Christ’ should be based. This whole announcement, indeed, is 
fraught with absurdity, and it is to be hoped that it will prove a 
false alarm.” 


The editor of Zhe Christian Advocate thinks The 7ribune 
writer entitled to the thanks of reverent persons for his protest, 
and pronounces against not only the proposed three “ Lives,” but 
against most of those already on the market. Says Zhe Advo- 
cale: 


“A life of Christ, except as an avowed attempt to harmonize 
the four gospels, and to add to them what is found elsewhere in 
the sacred Scriptures, is futile. Each who has attempted any- 
thing else has simply unconsciously imposed his personality on 
the character of Jesus, and in some instances the result has been 
degrading to the subject, the only benefit being a clear exhibition 
of the absolute contrast between the moral and spiritual condition 
of the writer and his theme. 

“The novelist, however, could scarcely sink the theme lower 
than some of the preachers who have attempted it have done. 

“No other lives of Christ are needed except those written by 
Matthew, the revenue collector; Luke, the physician; John, the 
fisherman of Galilee; and Mark, the enthusiastic youth who ‘was 
drawn almost equally toward the two great teachers of the faith, 
Paul and Peter, and who [probably] was the hero of the narrative 
which he alone gives, “There followed Him a certain young man, 
having a linen cloth cast about his naked body; and the young 
men laid hold on Him; and he left the linen cloth, and fled from 
them naked.”’ 

“He who reverently reads those will see therein ‘Jesus of whom 
Moses and the prophets did write,’ which he will find vastly more 
difficulty in doing when romance is added to reality, conjecture 
beclouds fact, and a new personal equation adds another unknown 
quantity to the mystery of the faith.” 
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MODERN SCIENCE AS THE FOE OF RE- 
VEALED RELIGION. 


HE oft-announced reconciliation of science and religion does 

not seem to set at rest the apprehensions of awriter in 7he 

Week (Toronto), who signs himself “X.” He finds in modern 

science the greatest foe revealed religion has ever encountered ; 

and he sees in Balfour, the leader of the House of Commons, a 

champion of the faith who, tho a layman, is doing more than any 
of the clergy to combat this foe. We quote the article by “X”: 


“Revealed religion stands face to face to-day with a foe more 
deadly, more savage and inexorable than Roman or Turk— 
modern science. Formerly, the foe religion had to fear was 
doubt, pessimism—the haggard man in a boat ona tempestuous 
sea, without oar, sail, or compass, no land in sight, and gazing 
steadfastly into the eyes of the shark called fate, following the 
boat. Every Christian has been made familiar with this from 
infancy. Religion had placed it in all its hideousness in the fore- 
front of the Old Testament. Ecclesiastes can discount in pessi- 
mism all the doubters from Schopenhauer to Col. Robert Ingersoll. 
‘It is better to die than to live, and better than either is not to 
have been born.’ Who can surpass it? Doubt consequently has 
hardly made an impression on Christianity. 

“The so-called higher criticism has been equally harmless. 
Strauss, Colenso, and Renan have passed away and have left no 
successors. The great body of the people take no interest in 
critical investigation. Whether the Book of Daniel was-written 
150 or 500 years before Christ, or the Gospel according to St. John 
was written in the first or second century, or whether it is too 
philosophical to be genuine, is nothing tothem. The people will 
not even use the Revised Version of the Scriptures where only 
verbal inaccuracies are corrected. What, then, is the use of 
placing the higher criticism before them? None at all; and it 
may be that the Christian contempt for doubt and criticism has 
made religion indifferent to science and so interested in the ques- 
tions between the sects. 

“But while they are fighting fiercely among themselves, like 
the Jews and Greeks, science is sapping the walls and hurrying 
us on to naturalism. If the human mind is nothing but a mode 
of motion, and the body only an imperfect machine, as science 
asserts, then we are in sight of the condition in which science 
says she found us—on all fours, altho her proof—the Neanderthal 
man—may be nothing more than another attempt to copy the 
American fraud of a few years ago. Evolution is also taking 
away the foundation from our plan of salvation, and Lyman 
Abbott has joined the enemy. 

“Then is everybody keeping watch on the walls? Yes; but it 
is not the ministers or professors of religion; they have no time; 
they are too busy abusing the Pope, showing up the errors of 
popery, and sending missionaries to Quebec. 

“The man who is doing the work of Christianity to-day is, 
strange to say, alayman. Previous to the last general elections 
in England, no one looked upon Mr. Balfour, the Tory leader in 
the House of Commons, as a theologian, altho he is a strict Pres- 
byterian. He was a golf player and slightly dilettante. Mr. 
Gladstone had, it was thought, monopolized theology, but when 
Balfour’s ‘Introduction to the Study of Theology’ came out every 
one was more than surprised. It knocked Mr. Gladstone clean 
out. Every pulpit in England and Scotland echoed with his 
praise. It is doubtful if Mr. Balfour’s book had not more to do 
in winning the great Conservative victory than anything else— 
than even the Liberal local veto. 

““Now, what was the cause of all this praise? Simply because 
the book, forgetting all the miserable divisions of the sects, 
grasped the common enemy of Christianity with a death-like 
grasp, which even the great Spencer has since tried to unclasp in 
vain. If reason furnishes no grounds for belief either in ma- 
terialism or theology, we had better take theology and life than 
materialism and death. 

“It goes without saying that altho a Tory of the Tories, people 
take great pleasure in Mr. Balfour’s triumph. Every lover of his 
kind must feel that ethics is bound up with religion of some kind. 
When the belief in the old gods of Rome and Greece, bad as they 
were, gave way, society fell to pieces; and for over five hundred 
years the Greeks felt the awful tyranny of the Turk. Let us hope 
that no such calamity will ever befall Christianity. It is the 
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grandest of all religions to-day; and we have the word of its 
founder that the gates of hell and corruption will not prevail 
against it. Having such assurance, we can calmly watch the 
advance of intelligence and knowledge, satisfied that whatever 
changes may occur, Christianity will be able at all times to adapt 
itself to the circumstances, and preserve for ages to come the 
present moral order in the human race.” 





HEBREW INFLUENCE ON OTHER RACES 
AND RELIGIONS. 


GREAT German historian asserts that the noblest develop- 
ments of human nature have come from Semitic seed im- 
planted in Aryan ground. Lessing says that the mission of the 
Jews is one of moral and mental elevation. Saysa writer in 7he 
Hospital (July 18) in an article on this subject : 


“It is this fact that, apart from all theological controversy and 
discussion, renders the history of the Hebrew race one of abiding 
interest and importance for all other races of mankind. Our 
own great historian Gibbon, whose work has been described as 
the grand bridge over which all future students and readers of 
history will pass from the ancient into the modern world, in one 
of the earliest chapters of his great work says Judea and Pheni- 
cia will never be forgotten, for from the one the world received 
its religion, from the other its letters, which have been the 
foundation of its literature. Another most significant fact is, 
that the Jews alone of all the most ancient nations survive to this 
day, the same people, with the same religion and the same race, 
as those who emigrated from Egypt thousands of years ago to es- 
cape from the tyranny of the Pharaohs. In one of the very earli- 
est chapters of the Bible it is stated that Noah, when prophesying 
the future destiny of his sons, said, ‘God shall enlarge Japhet, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.’ The usual interpreta- 
tion of this text is understood to be that Japhet shal] dwell in the 
tents of Shem; but the old Hebrew version is, that it is intended 
to convey the meaning that God Himself shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem. We quote this familiar text, as it seems to foreshadow 
in prophecy the great gulf and different characteristics which, up 
to the present day, have separated the Jewish and the gentile 
world. Later on it is said that Abraham was told that ‘in his 
seed should all the nations of the earth be blessed.’ These old 
texts are worthy of the closest study, as they still exercise a most 
potent influence over all the modern Mohammedan world, and in 
spite of the so-called ‘higher criticism’ over a very great part of 
the modern Christian world also. When we come to the story of 
the Exodus, and the promulgation of the Mosaic law, we feel 
somewhat more in touch with the modern civilization over which 
it has exerted so great an influence. Its sanitary enactments 
have been acknowledged to be thoroughly sound by the greatest 
of modern authorities, and it contains the germs of progress from 
which it may be said that many of the most important changes 
in modern legislation have arisen. To take only one instance as 
an example. In Lev. xxv., when the ceremonies of the Jubilee 
year are described, it is ordained that every man shall be returned 
unto his possessions and unto his family. This is the most ancient 
of all records which aims a blow at slavery, which ‘peculiar’ in- 
stitution, as it has been called, is, perhaps, of all others the one 
which most sharply divides the social conceptions of the ancient 
and the modern world.” 


After noting the fall of Jewish influence during the Middle 
Ages, the author reminds us of its renewed rise in modern times, 
and goes on to say: 


“The Jewish race, through their peculiar combination of quali- 
ties, may yet be destined to play a great part in the evolution of 
sociological ideas in the future. They represent the one Eastern 
nation that is in constant and immediate touch with every part of 
the West. While they have preserved their own nationality in a 
way and under such difficulties, as have affected no other nation 
in history, they have still to a very great extent become mixed up 
with the social life of every other nation with any pretense to 
civilization upon the face of the earth. And when to this fact is 
added the fact that they have come down from the earliest antiq- 
uity as an unmixed race, if any credence is to be given to the 
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theory of heredity, we can not but believe that their influence will 
be felt in every future development of sociology to a very marked 
degree.” 





Expenses of Christian Endeavor Conventions.— 
—Replying to criticisms made by Zhe Churchman, to the effect 
that the money spent for a Christian Endeavor convention (esti- 
mated as at least one million dollars and perhaps two millions) 
would pay off all the debts of the missionary societies or save 
Armenia, The Golden Rude, organ of the societies, asserts that 
the total cost of the last convention was less than one-half million. 
It then proceeds as follows: 


“Does any one believe that this half a million dollars would 
have been given to the missionary boards or to Armenia, provided 
the Christian Endeavor Society were annihilated? Fifteen years 
ago, before the Christian Endeavor Society began to hold its 
enormously expensive conventions, did the contributions of the 
young people pay off the debts of the boards and rescue nations 
in peril? Why, the figures for only the last year showed gifts 
from the Endeavorers to church work and missions amounting to 
over half a million dollars, and undoubtedly little of this would 
have been given without the stimulus of the Christian Endeavor 
movement. Aside from the conversions made at Washington, 
and from the deepening of the spiritual life of many thousands— 
for these things are beyond price—we believe that the convention 
will pay for itself solely in the increased gifts to the mission 
boards and churches and Armenia that will result.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Presbyterian Board of Home Missions has notified Presbyteries 
that ten per cent. reduction will have to be made all around in the grants 
to churches that receive aid. 


The Christian Register (Unitarian) says that even in ‘the strongest 
churches of that denomination the congregations are made up chiefly of 
the middle-aged or the old. The same is also true of her conferences. 
‘““ Tf this goes on what is the hope of our future?” 


THE annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church which meets 
this fall and next spring will vote again on an amendment to admit women 
to the General Conference. The Switzerland Conference has already 
voted, and its vote is overwhelmingly against admission. 


RELIABLE estimates show, it is said, that during the present century 
four millions of people have been baptized from among the heathen, but 
during that time the heathen peoples have increased two hundred millions. 
There are eight hundred millions on earth to-day who have never heard of 
Christ. 


PRESIDENT W. F. WARREN calls attention, in Zion’s Herald, to the fact 
that the Theological School of Boston University had not asingle New 
England man among its thirty-eight graduates this year. He says: “It 
compels the thoughtful to ask if New England Methodism is unconsciously 
allowing her old-time leadership in the Church and in the fields of reform 
to pass to other hands?”’ 


WRITING on “Ignorance of the Bible” in Zhe Watchman (Baptist, 
Boston) Mr. George W. Coleman, a Sunday-school superintendent, says: 
“With the exception of two years I have been a regular attendant upon 
one of the best of Sunday-schools from the time I could toddle until now, 
and yet I am obliged to say that there is no book which I have studied so 
much and of which I know so little as the Bible. There is abundant 
evidence to show that the same is true of a multitude who have been 
similarly trained.” 


MRS. BISHOP WIGHTMAN, of the Methodist Church South, has given to 
Bishop Hurst for the American University an autograph letter of John 
Wesley, written March 31, 1790, the closing of which, as given in the New 
York Advocate, is: “ As soon as possible you should put the Believers in 
Bands and introduce ye whole Methodist! Discipline. But, I pray, do not 
introduce slouched hats; let us not imitate Clowns or Quakers. Next to 
the Bible, I love Common Sense. Therefore I wd never be singular for 
singularity sake. I am, dear Billy, your affectionate Friend and Brother. 
J. Wesley. Beware of women.” / 


DOocTOR CusT, an English statistician, five years ago published a book 
on “ Bible Translations,’’ in which he registered versions of the sacred 
Scriptures in two hundred languages and sixty-two dialects; total, three 
hundred and twenty-nine. The Doctor lately issued a table of the progress 
of Bible translations during the last five years, which adds forty-one 
languages and eleven dialects, making a total to 1895 of three hundred and 
eighty-one translations. Among the new ones are Chagga, Girama, Sagal- 
la, Taveta, the Mombasi form of Swaheli, all from Church Missionary 
Society East Africa Missions. Of the fifty-two new translations, twenty- 
nine have been published by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
rest by other Bible or missionary societies in Scotland, Germany, and 
America. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


LI HUNG CHANG IN EUROPE. 


I HUNG CHANG, the “Grand Old Man” of China, is on a 
tour around the world, nobody knows exactly why. He 
has been received right royally in every European country, but, 
with the exception of Germany, the press has not gone out of its 
way to flatter him. Great hopes were entertained everywhere 
that the special envoy of the Emperor of China would gladden 
the hearts of the European manufacturer with extensive orders. 
He did make a few purchases in Germany, but warned the public 
not to expect too much of him—‘the order-automaton got ow? of 
order,” as the Berlin A/adderadatsch explains in a stri- 
king cartoon. This caused Henry Rochefort of the Lanterne 
Paris, to comment upon Li Hung Chang’s visit in a lively article, 
from which we quote at length for the benefit of ‘readers who are 
unacquainted with the style of the famous French revolutionary. 
He says: 


“In St. Etienne we French have a gun-factory. Besides mili- 
tary men, only the Prussian spies who are employed there—tell 
me, where are they #o¢ ?—are allowed inside. Until now, there- 
fore, only the French and German war departments knew what 
was going on there. But now that brainless horde of criminals 
who are trying to ruin France have brought in the almond-eyed 
ogre before which all Europe is crawling in the dust, to show 
him secrets which usually can not be revealed even to a French 
prefect. Along with the yellow rice-eater came a lot of rascals 
with states-prison physiognomies, who poked their dirty noses 
into every corner. Who will guarantee that there were not, 
among the fellows masquerading as the Chinese suite of this 
semi-barbarous enormity, a few officers of the same army which 
this chief of a Chinese robber-band described as the best in the 
world? What reason have we to grovel in the dust before this 
Chinese boss-thief? ‘The almond-eyed barbarians will make their 
purchases in Germany. For a young, energetic emperor in a 
glittering uniform is much more likely to impress these Chinese 
than a French dude with white gaiters, dresscoat and monocle, 
watching lazily the march-past of perspiring troops. . . . The 
sooner that Chinese monster takes himself off the better it is for 
French industries. What he sees here is not likely to impress 
him.” 


More to the point is an article in 7he Contemporary Review, 
London, which we condense as follows: 


Li Hung Chang has come to see with his own eyes what may 
be learned in foreign countries. The ornamental part of his em- 
bassy began and ended at Moscow. ‘The serious part must be 
chiefly transacted in London, the capital of the empire which has 
the largest stake in the trade and future of the Far East, and 
whose statesmen stand resolute to the purpose that that stake 
shall not be diminished, much less filched away. 

Unfortunately the only persons in China who are thoroughly 
aroused to the danger of the country are Li Hung Chang himself, 
the Empress Dowager, and the Emperor. Against them are the 
all-powerful Censors, who will even argue that as ironclads and 
rifles failed in 1894-95 to procure victory, it would be folly to 
throw away further sums on such useless purchases ! 

The systems of administration in Europe and America will 
teach Li Hung Chang nothing, for the Chinese system is a very 
good one and suited to the country. What is wrong is the man- 
ner in which that system is worked. No progress can take place 
so long as the Censors retain the power tojudge every proceeding 
of the Government by the light of Confucian ethics and to veto 
reform because it is opposed to the apothegms of classical writers 
of the fossil age of China’s existence. Will Li Hung Chang or 
his Imperial master have the daring to abolish the Board of 
Censors? It is well within the compass of Imperial authority, 
and it must be done if progress is to be made. 

Next, the power of the viceroys must be curtailed, to insure their 
obedience. Without this, railway development can not be ac- 
complished, and railroads are absolutely necessary. It would 
also be wise to transfer the seat of government from Pekin to the 
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more central Hankow. Above all, however, China wants an 
army; a navy is of no advantage to her. The raw material for 
this she certainly has, but she must have leaders, and these are 
not to be found in China. German officers will do her no good, 
therefore the only people who will furnish reliable commanders 
for a Chinese force are the English. If Li Hung Chang is a true 
patriot, he will do his best to remove the suspicion with which 
Englishmen are regarded by his countrymen. 


But Li Hung Chang has not yet engaged British officers, and 
he has left few orders in England. So the English press, certain 
that he must have some special object in coming to London, as- 
sumes that he hoped to borrow money for China, or to obtain a 
revision of the treaty providing that no more than a five-per-cent. 
duty may be charged at Chinese ports. Li Hung Chang is in- 
formed that China must throw open all her ports to British trade 
before such propositions can be listened to. Thus Zhe Sz. 
James's Gazette says: . 


“But if all Li Hung Chang is prepared to offer is the promise 
to place a few contracts for war-ships among English builders, 
and to employ English half-pay naval officers to organize a 
Chinese navy—then the price is hardly good enough. Until we 
know what he will offer, and also how far he is authorized to 
speak for his Government, it would be rash to attribute too much 
importance to his so-called mission—tho he does make an agree- 
ably picturesque figure just about the close of the season.” 


Li Hung Chang was much impressed by the enormous arma- 
ments he saw in Europe, but he does not believe that the peace of 


Europe is threatened. According to the /zgaro, Paris, he said: 


“T have now seen nearly all Europe, and everywhere I beheld 
immense armies and navies. Yet I leave Europe with the con- 
viction that she will be preserved for a long time to come from 
the horrors of war. For I have noticed that the desire for peace 
is uppermost in all minds. Neither the nations nor their rulers 
intend to use the armaments at their disposal for anything but 
self-defense. It seems to me that the time for conquest is nearly 
past. The alliances which exist to-day among the European 
powers have no purpose but to prevent the love of conquest from 
finding fuel anywhere. Europe has lived at peace for twenty-six 
years, and knows the value of peace. Ido not believe that war 
enters into the program of any of her nations.” 





PAUL KRUGER’S WAYS. 


" OM PAUL,” says an English writer, “is not a man of this 
generation; he is an anachronism in the nineteenth cen- 
The Hamburger Nachrichten gives some instances of the 
manner in which President Kriiger addresses the Boer Parlia- 
ment, and of his unconventional behavior : 


tury.’ 


“The President often shares in the debates of the Parliament, 
and the members are rather jealous of his eloquence. His 
speeches are always to the point, but often enlivened with 
proverbs and parables. Thus he compared his waiting for the 
right moment to strike at Jameson and the Uitlanders to the 
style adopted by hunters in killing a tortoise: They wait until the 
head is shown. Another of his sayings is that ‘one hand must 
wash the other.’ He also argues that ‘it is best to break off with 
the old love before you begin with the new.’ ‘The demand of the 
Uitlanders for the right of suffrage has led to many Kriigerian 
metaphors. ‘The Uitlander,’ says the President, ‘reminds me 
of a passenger who asks the owner of the wagon to allow him to 
drive. ‘My property is in this wagon as well as yours,” says the 
passenger. “Yes,” replies the owner, “but how will you drive? 
And won’t you try to throw me out of my own wagon?”’ On 
another occasion he remarked: ‘The Transvaal is like a sheet of 
clear water kept pure by a surrounding dam. Outside this dam 
rushes along a body of turbulent and by no means clean water. 
It seeks to enter, but it must first be purified and distilled by a 
lengthened process ere it can be allowed to mingle with the clear 
water within the dam. . . . The foreigners declare that they 
bring money into the country. As a gift? No, they bring their 
money to get more money for themselves.’ How unceremoni- 
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ously President Kriiger calls a spade a spade, is illustrated by 
the opening of a speech he made in Johannesburg. ‘My friends,’ 
he began, ‘some of you are not my friends. Some of you are 
murderers and thieves. Therefore I address the assembly before 
me with: Friends, murderers, and thieves!’ He repeated this 
at the end of his speech. Kriiger is a very earnest Christian. 
Asked to attend the opening of a Jewish synagog he did not 
refuse, but declared the place opened for public worship ‘in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Another instance of his firm- 
ness of principle he gave in England. He refused to attend a 
ceremony in honor of the Queen.” 





EUROPEAN VIEWS OF OUR POLITICAL 
CONTEST. 


N the continent of Europe the prevalent opinion is that 
McKinley will be the next President of the United States. 
That free coinage of silver will be adopted is regarded as im- 
probable even if Bryan should be elected. The equanimity of 
the continental holder of American securities has not, therefore, 
been much disturbed. But while the existence of our institutions 
is not regarded as endangered, the majority of our continental con- 
temporaries believe that we are passing through a serious social 
and economical crisis. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Economiste 
Francais, Paris, says: 


“It is the first time that such tendencies have become dominant 
in the program of one of the two great parties. Until now they 
have taken care to keep out of the quarrel between classes, and 
their social doctrines were healthy enough. On the other hand 
the political organization of both ‘machines’ was so powerful 
that a third could never gain force, and its life was generally 
short. Even the Populist Party, which favors state-socialism, 
was doomed to impotence for some years after its first strong 
effort. But while demagogs and professional agitators are thus 
debarred from forming a party of their own, they are forced into 
joining hands with one of the two historic organizations, and try 
to rule it. The Chicago convention has shown that they have 
succeeded only too well so far as the Democratic Party is con- 
cerned. Among the ignorant ‘poor whites’ of the South; the 
unstable and violent mining population of the Rocky Mountains, 
ruined as they are by the fall in the price of silver; among immi- 
grants of revolutionary tendencies such as the Czechs, Italians, 
Poles, and others, who are very numerous in the cities of the 
West; and among the deeply indebted grain-growers, the So- 
cialist propaganda has found an excellent field, and has, in con- 
junction with the silver folly, conquered the Democratic Party.” 


The writer is inclined to believe that the silver men will in the 
end suffer defeat, because the partizans of McKinley are better 
organized than their opponents. He points out, nevertheless, 
that the country is already suffering on account of the free-coinage 
agitation. He says: 


“The uncertainty with regard to the outcome of the election 
has a depressing influence, and the unrest which is caused, if not 
by the probability at least by the possibility of a silverite tri- 
umph, enables us to judge the extent of the crisis which would 
follow such a victory. Already one can not obtain loans on long 
terms, for the lenders are exposed to the danger of being paid in 
silver. The partizans of the white metal have the assurance to 
declare that no stipulations regarding the coin in which a loan 
has to be repaid will be regarded as legal. Failures are therefore 
more numerous than ever.” 


Politiken, Copenhagen, attaches much importance to the fact 
that W. J. Bryan is assisted by his wife. Yet the paper believes 
that the Republicans, reinforced by the adherents of the yellow 
metal from the Democratic camp, will carry the election. The 
Roélnische Zeitung, Cologne, holds up our silverites to its own 
compatriots asthe “horrible example.” ‘This paper rather doubts 
whether McKinley will win, but it does not believe that free 
coinage will follow Bryan’s election. It says: 


. 
“Bryan is a lawyer, like most of the politicians, and he has a 
wife who is also a lawyer. That is all we know about him, ex- 
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cept that he was born in 1860, and that is about all the majority 
of his supporters know about him. The Americans remind one 
of the pious priest who, when asked to give an account of the life 
of St. Theophilus, before whose relics he was preaching, replied: 
‘I don’t know anything about it, and I don’t have to!’ Bryan is 
an advocate of free-silver coinage, and every one of those who 
want to pay the debts they have contracted with dollars worth 
about half their face value, say: ‘Bryan is my man. He is for 
16 to 1; what he may have done or thought before, I don’t know 
and I don’t have to!’ All those who would have followed Jack 
Cade in England, and now follow Bebel or v. Ploetz in Germany, 
follow Bryan in America. The Collectivists, who follow no party 
in particular, but are to be found with the Democrats as well as 
the Populists, the workmen of the cities, and other industrials 
who do not hold an independent position, acknowledge Bryan as 
their leader. The army of owners of large farms follow suit. 
As long as the virgin soil gave large harvests, salable at high 
prices, these farmers kept on buying land with money borrowed 
from the banks. The price of grain fell lower and lower, and 
now the farmer wants to pay his debts with ‘cheap money’—just 
as with us. . . . What can the sound-money Democrats do under 
these circumstances? They do not want to vote for Bryan and 
16 to 1, nor for McKinley and protection. How many votes can 
they command, anyhow? Meanwhile the battle is fought accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, sometimes honestly and some- 
times not. For instance: We are informed that the Louisville, 
Ky., banks have told their clients that the advocates of free coin- 
age can not negotiate a loan with them, whatever their credit 
may be. That is what you may call short and sweet.” 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, regards the coinage question as 
the direct outcome of the protectionist policy pursued in the past 
by the United States. It says: 


“What is going on in the United States to-day is the natural 
consequence of the faith in protectionsm. The Republic is al- 
most a continent in itself. As long as free trade is kept up be- 
tween the different States of the Union, the Republic escapes the 
harm which follows a protectionist policy 1n smaller countries. 
But now the West seeks protection against the East by means of 
repudiation. The West wants to pay a 55-cent dollar for every 
1oo-cent dollar it owes. But the basis of this dishonesty is the 
thought: We must protect the West against the East. 

“The movement is gaining force, and it endangers the exist- 
ence of the Republic seriously.. This movement is not only dis- 
honest, it is also anarchistic. For the silver party censures the 
President because he suppressed a disgraceful riot at Chicago! 
The silver-men praise the socialist governor of Illinois who flat- 
tered the mob, and they attack the Supreme Court because it up- 
holds the law. When we see and hear how Paris, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the North are alive with American millionaires, we 
wonder that their blindness and their dull wit leads them even in 
these days to seek pleasure only. Can’t they see that the safety 
of the Republic demands their presence among their own people ?” 





THE NEW ERA IN PERSIA. 


HE Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, has interviewed General 

Neriman Khan, Persian Ambassador to Austria, with re- 

gard to the political situation of his country under the new Shah. 

The General replied that Persia has made much progress of late, 

and she is not so far removed from European civilization as some 
people seem to think. He said: 


“Nasr-Eddin was no European, but he has done much for the 
development of civilization in our country. The fact that the 
new ruler is allowed to take possession of the throne as quietly 
as in a European country should prove that the cause of law and 
order is not as much in jeopardy as the great European news- 
papers would have us believe. The new Shah, Muzaffer-Eddin, 
is certainly several shades more European than his predecessor. 
Many Austrian officers of those whom I have engaged for Persia 
will be able to describe favorably the new ruler. He has con- 
firmed me per telegram in my position, and I will soon have to 
deliver to the Emperor of Austria my new letters of appointment. 

““Muzaffer-Eddin is no commonplace man. ‘The fact that he 


leaves his position as governor of Tabis as a poor man proves 
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this. How easily he could have enriched himself! Of course, 
there are all sorts of stories current about him. One who knows 
Persia well has tried to describe him as a sick man because he is 
not very strong. A man may be perfectly healthy, yet have a 
delicate constitution. He will rule with a firm hand. 

“I certainly believe that Shah Muzaffer-Eddin will visit the 
West, but not before he has put the affairs of his country in order. 
Persia is at present quiet enough. The turbulent behavior of the 
nomads of Fars is no criterion for the rest of the population.” 


Asked if Russian influence is increasing in Persia, the ambas- 
sador answered : 


“Tell me where Russia is not influential to-day! Even here in 
Europe Russia operates with much skill. Russia’s sphere of in- 
tiuence is continually increasing in the Balkan peninsula. Rus- 
sia’s able diplomacy has also earned many successes for her in 
Persia. England, on the other hand, has not always been lucky 
in Turkey, and the same may be said of her dealings with Persia. 

. Muzaffer-Eddin is acquainted with European culture, and 
wishes to stand in amicable relationship to European powers.” 





UNCLE SAM AS PIRATE. 


N influential French paper, referring to the alleged opinion 

of Secretary Olney that “the will of the United States has 

the force of a law” in any case where the American people choose 

to interfere, recently declared that the United States is committed 

to “international piracy.” M. Desjardins, in the Revue de 

Paris, in a treatise on international law, discusses the attitude of 

America in the Cuban question. He comes to the conclusion 

that “piracy” is not too strong a term. M. Desjardins begins 

with a short historical review. 
lows: 


We condense his article as fol- 


The first insurrection took place in 1831. But even before that 
time there were two parties in the island, one of which sovght 
annexation to the United States, the other wished for British 
tule. Canning, then Prime Minister in England, and Monroe, 
President of the United States, each thought that the other 
wanted to grab Cuba. The United States, being nearest, had the 
best chance, and Canning, in order to steal a march upon Monroe, 
suggested that the United States, England, and France should 
guarantee the possession of Cuba to Spain. The United States 
managed to elude this. In 1846 some Americans formed the 
plan to purchase Cuba for $1,000,000,000, but the money was not 
forthcoming. The next year an attack upon Cuba was planned, 
but it fellthrough. Two years later a “Junta for the defense of 
Cuba” was organized in New York, and a sort of comic-opera 
general, a Venezuelan named Narcisso Lopez, was sent with 
5,000 men to conquer the island. He was easily defeated by the 
Spaniards. He tried again, was taken prisoner and shot. The 
Cubans took no notice of the affair; it was a purely American 
filibustering expedition. Again England proposed to arbitrate 
with regard to Cuba, but the United States Government refused. 
During the following years, however, the United States behaved 
in a fairly decent manner, tho they did not prevent the formation 
of Cuban committeesin New Orleans. The long rebellion of 1868 
was purely Cuban, tho it was fostered by the Americans. But 
the United States Government refused to recognize the rebels, 
and behaved fairly well until the rising of 1895. 


The writer then proceeds to sketch the conduct of the United 
States during the present rebellion, and comes to the conclusion 
that the United States has violated its own rules. 
as follows: 


We condense 


Spain would have quelled the revolution in the spring of the 
present year if the insurgents had not received assistance “from 
abroad,” as the speech from the Spanish throne explained. There 
is no doubt that the rising is still fostered by a powerful party in 
the United States, altho Cleveland, who is really a statesman, 
vetoes the recognition of the rebels as belligerents. The flag of 
the Cuban “republic” is seen in the streets of New York; the 
King of Spain and General Weyler have been burnt in effigy, and 
both great conventions favor openly the rebellion. The State 
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convention of Massachusetts declared that an independent state 
may recognize the belligerency of insurgents whenever it pleases. 
That is quite true, but has not the United States itself shown that 
an independent state, in recognizing the belligerency of insurgents, 
becomes responsible for damages? The Hungarians and Poles 
were not recognized, altho their power was great; the Sepoys 
were not recognized altho they shook the British empire to its 
foundations for a little while. When Great Britain recognized 
Greece, there was already a government which had taken over 
the administration from the Turks. But the Cuban rebels still 
do not hold a single town, and it is nonsense to compare them 
with the Confederates who had everything necessary to form a 
state. The Cubans are not even united, and their irregular 
bands continually violate the rules of war. 

The Anglo-American treaty of 1871 contains the following 
“rules of Washington :” 1. Neutral states must prevent the sailing 
of ships intended for attacks upon a friendly power. The build- 
ing, arming, etc., of such ships must also be prevented. 2. 
Every act inimical to a friendly power must be prohibited. 3. 
The Government of a neutral state is bound to guard against 
violation of the foregoing rules. Now, it is certain that Ameri- 
can courts have violated these rules by the release of prisoners 
who were undoubtedly guilty of attacking a friendly power. 

On its side the American Government maintains that American 
citizens must not be subjected to martial law. But the treaty re- 
ferring to this subject speaks of Americans who are reszdenis 
only. Pray, is a man just landed for the distribution of powder 
and dynamite to the rebels a resident? The United States also 
claims recompense for losses suffered by her citizens. Quite 
right, for Spain is responsible if her Government is powerless to 
protect the American and his property—but only as long as the 
United States adheres strictly to the rules of Washington. If 
Spain’s inability to protect residents is a direct outcome of thé 
inability of the United States to prevent filibustering expeditions, 
does not Spain’s responsibility then cease? 


M. Desjardins warns the people of the United States that it is 


unwise even for them to proclaim that might is right. He says: 


“The peace of the world rests upon a certain equilibrium of 
power, which even America can not disturb without great danger 
to herself. Aside from the fact that France can not watch calmly 
the decrease of the power of Spair, there are five states of the 
Old World interested in the archipelago of the Antilles. . 
Venezuela has decided to recognize the Cuban belligerency as 
soon as the United States does so. Will all America accept with 
equal humility the hegemony of the Great Republic? We doubt 
it. . . . It would mean that they have thrown off the yoke of the 
mother country to subject themselves to other masters.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


A PROTESTANT minister narrowly escaped ill-treatment in Rome the 
other day. He distributed printed invitations to attend Methodist services 
to the parishioners of St. Maria della Vittoria, while they entered the 
church to worship. The priests and the people themselves requested him 
to go away, but he refused. He will now be prosecuted for disturbing 
public worship. 


BAVARIA is the only German state in which a certificate of good conduct 
must be procured by men about to enter the matrimonial state. The 
Nuremberg authorities intend to enforce this law for the benefit of girls 
who have been betrayed by their lovers. The Bavarian courts deny the 
right of the town councilors to enforce rules that are regarded as obsolete 
‘blue laws’ by the liberal element, but many people support the mayor 
and aldermen in their efforts to purify the morals of the city. 


THE Leipsic 7ageblatt says: ‘‘The fact that many foreigners are per- 
mitted to attend the technical colleges of Saxony, and that the knowledge 
obtained by these foreigners is made use of abroad, has caused our manu- 
facturers to petition the Government to close these schools against foreign- 
ers.”” United States Consul Doderlein remarks to this: ‘‘ Who the foreigners 
are against whom the German schools are to be closed must be evident to 
all. I hope the time will come when Americans will not be forced to go 
abroad to finish their technical education.” 


THE French papers relate that Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, has 
French blood in him and is distantly connected with the Bonaparte family. 
A Mile. de Rivery, cousin and playmate of Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie, who afterward became Empress of France, was wrecked off the 
coast of Algiers while returning from Marseilles to Martinique. A passing 
ship saved her, but this vessel fell into the hands of the Algerine pirates, 
and the lady was sold as slave. The Bey of Algiers presented her to 
Abdul Hamid I., to whom she bore a son, Mahmoud IL., grandfather of the 
present Sultan. 
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‘POPE DAY” IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Ps EORGE WASHINGTON in His Relations with Catho- 

lics,” is the title of an article by Richard H. Clarke, 
LL.D., in which he cites a number of facts to show the cordiality 
and toleration with which the Father of his Country always treated 
the Roman Catholics in his day. Many of his warmest personal 
friends, notably Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Col. John Fitz- 
gerald, of Alexandria, and Commodore Barry, were of the Catholic 
faith, not to mention the French officers, Lafayette, D’Estaing, 
Luzerne, De Grasse, and others. When Washington was elected 
President for the first time, an address of congratulation was 
issued to him by the Catholics of the United States and replied to 
by Washington, in which reply he expressed the hope that their 
American fellow citizens would not forget the patriotic part taken 
by American Catholics in the accomplishment of the Revolution 
nor the important assistance received from the Catholic nation of 
France. 

One of Washington’s official acts as commander of the Ameri- 
can troops put an end to the celebration of “ Pope Day” in Amer- 
ica. This celebration was a modification of that held in England 
on “Guy Fawkes Day.” The nature of the ceremonies and the 
way in which Washington stopped them are told as follows by 
Dr. Clarke (American Catholic Quarterly Review): 


“The Puritans of New England brought with them many such 
English customs and observances; but how could they hold holi- 
days in execration of Guy Fawkes for plotting against the life of 
King James I., when they themselves had actually been guilty of 
cutting off the head of his son, King Charles I.? What were they 
todo? Now, as they hated something worse than a king, and that 
was the Pope, the Pope was made to take the place of Guy 
Fawkes. So they turned Guy Fawkes’s Day into Pope Day, and 
celebrated it on the same day, the fifth of November. The day 
was ushered in amid reports of firearms and firecrackers, and 
loud huzzas, and by a motley procession singing the same verses 
that ushered in the Guy Fawkes’s Day of olden England: 

“*Let’s always remember 
The fifth of November.’ 

“The celebration was conducted by a disorderly procession 
carrying in an open wagon an effigy of the Pope, accompanied 
usually by an effigy of the devil, or sometimes even of some ad- 
ditional well-known but obnoxious public personage of the day. 
Thus on November 5, 1774, in one of our cities, the procession 
was distinguished by the presence of the effigies of the Pope, the 
devil, of Lord North, and Governor Hutchinson, and on another 
occasion, it was the Pope, the devil, and the Pretender. In 
classic Boston this unseemly custom was sacredly observed, and 
the procession, after parading through the streets, traversed the 
Common, and their distinguished guests were ignominiously 
burned on the Common or on Copp’s Hill. These processions 
were made up of the rabble, boys, drunken men, and the dregs 
of the slums of cities, and as they proceeded through the princi- 
pal streets, persons were stopped and houses visited, and demands 
made on the quiet denizens for money, and all had to comply 
with the impudent demand to save their windows from being 
broken. The procession was led by one of the most reckless of 
the gang, who carried a bell, which he incessantly rang, while he 
shouted : 

‘“** Don’t you hear my little bell 
Go chink, chink, chink ? 
Please give me a little money, 
To buy my pope some drink.’”’ 

Upon the recurrence of this day in 1775 Washington and his 
army, in which were a number of Catholics from Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, were occupying Boston. It came to Washington’s 
ears that preparations were being made in the army for the usual 
celebration. Dr. Clarke continues the account : 


“Washington was indignant at such an insult to the Catholic 
soldiers of the patriot army, and he resolved to prevent it. On 
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the very day the preparations had been made, but before the pro- 
cession could be formed, Washington issued from his headquarters 
and had posted through the camp the following military order: 


‘** NOVEMBER s. 

“* As the commander-in-chief has been apprised of a design formed for 
observance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning the effigy of 
the Pope, he can not help expressing his surprise that there should be 
officers and soldiers in this army so void of common sense as not to see 
the impropriety of suchastep at this juncture, at a time when we are 
soliciting and having really obtained the friendship and alliance of the 
people of Canada, whom we ought to consider as brethren embarked in the 
same cause—the defense of the liberty of America. At this juncture and 
under such circumstances to be insulting their religion is so monstrous as 
not to be suffered or excused ; indeed, instead of offering the most remote 
insult, itis our duty toaddress public thanks to these our brethren, as to 
them we are indebted for every late happy success over the common 
enemy in Canada.‘”* 


“It is needless to say that Pope Day was not celebrated in Bos- 
ton on that day, nor ever afterward. Washington had sounded 
its death-knell. This absurd celebration of Pope Day, which be- 
fore the Revolution had become the cause of riot and disorder, so 
much so as to have been forbidden and punished by local magis- 
trates, as was done in New London in 1768, was revived but 
feebly after the war, and soon ceased altogether. In our neigh- 
boring city of New London the last vestige of it was when 
Arnold, the traitor,was substituted for the Pope, and the sixth of 
September for the fifth of November.” 





ARE WOMEN GREATER LIARS THAN MEN? 


OME years ago Professor Lombroso started a lively contro- 
versy by his alleged discovery that women are less sensitive 
than men, and that their nervous system is in an inferior degree 
of development. This, being contrary to the traditional view, 
excited a great deal of opposition. Recently the Italian savant 
has made another attack on the fair sex. He asserts that they 
are addicted to lying; that the virtue of truthfulness is a mascu- 
line rather than feminine trait. He claims that women do not 
hesitate to lie whenever it is dictated by the slightest conve- 
nience. 
The St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya has opened its columns to 
a discussion of this question, and has invited contributions from 
men and women alike. 
woman, Mme. Loukmanoff, who boldly admitted the impeach- 
ment, but made the surprising claim that feminine untruthfulness 
was of a special kind, of a kind enjoined rather than forbidden by 
the highest morality. 
are better and finer than men, not because they are morally in- 


One of the first letters elicited was by a 


Her theory is that women lie because they 


ferior. We translate as follows from her letter: 


“I do not know whether my view will be interesting, but at 
any rate it is sincere and frank. Yes, women, unquestionably, 
lie more than men, because, in addition to the ordinary kind of 
lying, of which all human beings are equally guilty, there is a 
peculiar kind of feminine unveracity, without which neither men 
nor women would find life bearable. It is a kind of lying for 
which men not only should not throw stones at women and com- 
pare them with weak children, impudent slaves, cowardly hire- 
lings, and so on, as Lombroso and his sympathizers do; but for 
which they ought to bless and cherish them. 

“It is, namely, the kind of lying to which a sister of charity 
resorts when she assures a dying person that he will survive the 
winter and that benign spring will breathe new energy and spirit 
into him; it is the kind of which the loving wife is guilty when, 
patiently giving ear to the bitter complaints of the tired and strug- 
gling husband, discouraged by the intensity of the struggle for 
existence, she appeals to his pride and self-love by paying tributes 
to his courage, perseverance, and skill; it is the kind of unverac- 
ity in which sweethearts indulge when they watch the efforts of 
their lovers to distinguish themselves in art, letters, science, or 
action, and, by insincere or extravagant praise, inspire them with 
faith in their talents and powers. Yes, it is this unveracity which 
constantly tries to shield lovers, husbands, fathers, brothers, 
friends from the rough hand of reality, which suppresses unpleas- 
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ant truths, minimizes misfortune, and averts trouble, which is the 
peculiar trait of women. 

“If, on the other hand, we consider the other kind of lying, 
that which is a sin and a vice, we shall find that, while the mani- 
festations and forms of it doubtless differ, the amount properly 
attributable to women is not greater than the doses taken by men. 
Where is the man who does not lie to his employer or superior? 
Where is the husband who always tells his wife the truth about 
the way he spends his time with friends, about his expenditures, 
and about his little love affairs, harmless but real nevertheless? 
Where is the journalist who does not misrepresent things to the 
editor? Where isthe manager who does not conceal matters from 
the proprietor? Where is the man who does not lie to his friends 
in telling them of his successes and achievements in love, work, 
sport, etc.? In a word, where is the man who does not lie under 
those circumstances of daily life in which lying is unfortunately 
common ? 

“Not to lie is often the sign and symptom of callousness and 
indifference. ‘The person who never lies is the person who does 
not hold any one dear, who does not love, who does not realize 
how painful and needlessly cruel truth often is. Women are com- 
pared with children, who lie without fear or restraint; well, then, 
men are to be compared with children for another reason—they 
lie because they are cruel and short-sighted. Children are always 
indifferent to suffering, because they lack imagination and sym- 
pathy. They do not hesitate to tell a cripple that he is deformed, 
a shabbily dressed person that he is poor. This is truthfulness, 
but not of the virtuous kind. So, when men tell the truth, they 
do so out of cruelty and recklessness, not stopping to reflect on 
the pain caused thereby. 

“There are doubtless more great men than there are great 
women. May not the reason be that the former have generally 
had the love, care, and protection of self-sacrificing women, who 
have dared to lie to them to conceal unpleasant reality, to en- 
courage them by innocent flattery, to surround them with a favor- 
able atmosphere: On the other hand, look at the treatment of 
the greatest female geniuses by the men who have stood near to 
them. Most men brutally tell women that they prefer good wives 
and housekeepers, and that greatness in women is not wanted by 
the world. May not this account for the intellectual inferiority 
of women? Would not a little less veracity have been better? 

“True honor, sympathy, and pity for the weak, fidelity, sin- 
cerity, energy, and faith are shown to be peculiarly characteristic 
of women by a long series of historical facts, traditions, and oc- 
currences, and no special defense of feminine morality would 
seem to be necessary.” 


Several replies to the above plea have appeared from masculine 


pens. We give extracts from the most caustic of the replies: 


“Truly wonderful logic is that of Mme. Loukmanoff! Desiring 
to defend her sex, she admits— nay, proudly proclaims—that 
women always and everywhere lie desperately for the sake of 
those they love! But that is precisely what we have been charg- 
ing—namely, that women’s fundamental and vital error consists 
in their gratuitous classification of lies into two distinct cate- 
gories, one category of sinful, coarse, pernicious lies, the other of 
harmless, petty, and even moral lies. But a lie is a lie, and if 
lying is bold, all lying is wicked and injurious. Is it true that 
insincere encouragement or flattery has ever helped a man? Is it 
not better that each should know exactly what he is capable of 
achieving, and not deceive himself? Does no disappointment 
and rude awakening await the writer, artist, or scientist who is 
encouraged to persist in a course which must end in failure? 
Thanks to woman’s insincerity, many incompetent men have re- 
mained blind to their real standing in the world and have written 
useless and worthless things, instead of becoming useful mem- 
bers of society and choosing suitable careers. The gifted and 
capable do not require insincere praise, and the incapables are 
only injured by it. 

“Again, what effect has this ‘noble’ lying on the work of those 
great and good men whose mission is to eliminate untruthfulness 
from life and make all pure and sincere? What effect has this 
lying on religious teaching? No, lying has never done any good, 
and those women who have lied to encourage their lovers and 
husbands have been impelled by egoism and vanity rather than 
by high aims. We know from history and tradition, not that 
men have been saved by lies, but that great men have been lost 
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to the world through female vanity and untruthfulness. Woman 
is more vain than man, and hence her greater indifference to the 
great questions of truth and justice. 

“We find talented women in all callings and vocations, but 
female geniuses are found only in the theatrical profession, be- 
cause there only can they cultivate to the highest perfection their 


congenital faculty of lying.”—7yranslated for Tur Literary 
DicEstT. 





MAGIC AND MEDICINE IN THE FAR EAST. 


ISEASE is attributed by most half-civilized peoples to the 
visitation of evil spirits, and primitive medicine consists 
largely in efforts to appease or to exorcise the tormentor. To the 
Revue Scientifigue (Paris, June 20) M. Paul d’ Enjoy contributes 
a vivid account of some of the methods that are used in Indo- 
China to this end. We translate below a few paragraphs from 
his description : 


“Magic plays a great part in the Far East. The Chinese are 
perhaps the only ones who smile incredulously at the sight of 
these superstitious practises—and yet how many of them accept 
them! 

“The Annamites and the Cambodians are the most fervent dis- 
ciples of the sorcerers. The latter are from the common people 
and are strangers to deceit. They appear sincere, and I think it 
would not be far out of the way to suppose that they are subject 
to nervous diseases. 

“The natives believe firmly in spirits, gnomes, or demons that 
are commonly known by the name of ma-guz, in the Annamite 
tongue. These spirits are most often malevolent beings, or at 
least dangerous. The good spirits inhabit the ethereal regions; 
these are the genii (¢Aam) ; and are not to be feared. They are 
respected, even venerated as gods, but they are not invoked as 
protectors, the natives being persuaded that their superior nature 
removes them from the miseries of this world, and that, in their 
almost divine beatitude, they remain indifferent to things here 
below. ... 

“The spirits of the earth, the malevolent spirits, often meet by 
night at street corners, at cross-roads, on bridges, in deep forests, 
and on tombs, where will-o’-the-wisps light them with intermit- 
tent phosphorescence. These demons are conjured by fixing at 
haunted spots little wooden tablets painted white and covered 
with magic characters. 

“These ma-guz delight in doing harm to human beings. They 
have the power of entering the bodies of the living, of penetra- 
ting them, and possessing them, and often do not leave till after 
they have caused death. 

“Sickness is the possession of the invalid by an evil spirit. 
Slow and languishing illnesses are the work of these demons, for 
torture is sport for these monsters, who must be spoken of only in 
whispers, with an accent of respectful fear, without a single im- 
precation, for fear they should take terrible vengeance. 

“Thus, when several children die at short intervals in the same 
family, it is thought that a ma-guz is jealous of the names given 
to the dead children. The Annamites like to give to their chil- 
dren the name of virtues, of flowers, of precious things; in a 
word, distinguished or poetical names. Some children have been 
named fhuoc (virtue), sen (lotus), 47m (gold). If their prema- 
ture death causes their parents to suppose that the jealous spirit 
is taking revenge, the families, to protect the new-born offspring 
from this ferocious jealousy, give them degrading names, for in- 
stance, £ze¢ (dysentery). 

“The magician alone can go straight to the demon, speak to 
him face to face, and frighten him. He passes, in the vulgar 
estimation, for an inspired being, like the soothsayers of anti- 
quity, and his strange actions, his fixed stare, his emaciated coun- 
tenance, his incoherent words, even in ordinary life, confirm the 
people in the ideas that they entertain with regard to the magi- 
cian. 

“As spirits are supposed to be moved by human sentiments, 
there are two ways of conjuring, by prayer and by threats. Sim- 
ple mortals, it appears, obtain favors more easily by being agree- 
able, and this is always the means that is employed first. The 
spirit is offered fruits, meats, rice, and even alcohol. Villages 
whose population is being decimated by cholera offer with great 
ceremony a sucking pig, bananas, oranges, and letchis. 
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“On a raft formed of trunks of banana-trees bound together 
with rattan, are placed plates heaped with food and fruits. Ves- 
sels of tin and copper are placed before these plates and little 
incense-candles smoke around this floating altar, which, after 
long prayers and solemn salutations, is abandoned to the current 
of the river. The people hope thus that the spirit of cholera, 
appeased by these gracious gifts, will consent to embark on the 
raft, where his appetite can be satisfied, and that thus the person- 
ified scourge will quit the territory of the village and journey into 
that of their neighbors. The cholera is thus politely shown the 
door, with all the honors due to the rank that it occupies among 
earthly calamities! .. . 

“The magician intervenes only when great energy is necessary ; 
he exorcises the demon and sends him about his business. The 
invalid that is supposed to be possessed with an evil spirit lies 
stretched on a mattress of plaited reeds. Prayer-leaves and gilt 
papers are spread around him, and tall candles are lighted. Ser- 
vants armed with sticks wait for the signal to strike with all their 
force on tam-tams, gongs, andcymbals. Outside, on the veranda, 
a table has been placed, covered with a red altar-cloth, decorated 
with bead-work and mystic designs. The magician advances 
majestically with measured steps. His accoutrement is decidedly 
odd. He has a pointed head-dress and his hair falls over his 
shoulders. His face is painted, his eyelashes are long and 
turned up toward his temples, his lips are circled with black and 
white lines. He approaches the table, raises his arms heaven- 
ward, and speaks in a very loud voice magic words that have no 
meaning in any human tongue. His breast is oppressed, his eyes 
bloodshot. Emotion can be seen to possess him, and the assist- 
ants whisper to each other that a genie is within him. 

“Then his guttural words suddenly become harsh and alter- 
nate with nervous cries. His gestures are confused. He fever- 
ishly grasps some sheets of paper, and traces on them ner- 
vously cabalistic inscriptions, which he casts into the fire or even 
devours with frenzy. Finally at the moment of extreme exalta- 
tion, he runs into the house and with horrible cries like those of a 
mad animal he dances a wild saraband around the invalid, who 
remains still and silent. 

“The servants strike with redoubled force on the tam-tams, 
gongs, and cymbals, and this abominable cacophony is increased 
still more by the savage cries to which the assistants, led by the 
demoniac sorcerer, give vent. Finally, exhausted and bruised, 
the sorcerer becomes rigid and falls senseless. The people crowd 
about him. 

“The ceremony is over; the evil spirit should have taken flight, 
frightened by the noise and believing that he has to do with a 
demon more wicked than himself. If the invalid is not better by 
the next day, it is thought that the spirit has resisted, and the 
whole thing begins over again. The sorcerer is not blamed; his 
failure only proves the power of the spirit and the extreme danger 
of the malady.”— 7vans/ated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





Electric Scorer for Fencing.—The difficulty of judging 
hits in fencing is very great, so much so that, it is said, in Paris 
disputes are quite the rule in public matches. To obviate this an 
“electric umpire” has been invented by an Englishman, Mr. 
Muirhead Little. The device is thus describedin The Electrical 
Review, August 5: “The end in view has been achieved by 
covering the front of each jacket with fine copper or brass wire 
gauze and connecting this with the adversary’s foil and an elec- 
tric bell (of the burglar patent) and battery in the same circuit. 
It follows that when a hit is made the circuit is closed and the 
bell rings and continues to ring until stopped by the person in 
charge. Aspecial arrangement in each foil handle provides that 
only a direct point produces a ring. ‘Two entirely electrical dis- 
tinct circuits are used, each including a bell, foil, and jacket; 
flicks, or blows, or grazes produce no result. The bells being of 
different tones and, moreover, placed on opposite sides of the 
room, there is no difficulty in deciding who has scored a hit, or, 
in cases of almost simultaneous hits, who delivered the point 
first. By a very simple arrangement, the wires passing from the 
batteries to the combatants’ collars are kept out of the way, how- 
ever sudden may be their movements of advance or retreat. Six 
selected amateurs competed for a pair of foils, and five bouts 
were fought. The trial was completely successful and the spec- 
tators expressed themselves as well pleased with the result.” 
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Queer Foods.—“ The late Frank Buckland, the naturalist,” 
says Popular Science News, “maintained that all flesh was eat- 
able. He sought to give proof of this statement by tasting the 
meat of all animals, reptiles, and birds which he encountered in 
his career. He found the flesh of the rattlesnake delicate and 
succulent. That of the black snake was not so good. Lizards 
were unexceptionable, while panther chops were not equal to 
those of pork, which they somewhat resemble. The finest eating 
was furnished by elephant’s feet baked in a hole in the ground, 
according to the mode in vogue in Africa. In New Zealand, 
where grasshoppers are more than abundant, they are used for 
food by Europeans. This may suggest to the people of Kansas 
and adjacent States an agreeable change in their diet. Grass- 
hoppers are pronounced a great delicacy in New Zealand, when 
prepared according to the following recipe: One bushel of the 
insects is immersed for two hours in one-half gallon of pork brine. 
The insects are then boiled in the liquid for twenty minutes, then 
thoroughly rinsed in warm water and placed in an oven to become 
crisp. When cold the heads are removed and they are ready to 
be eaten. The flavor is said to resemble that of shrimp.” 





A Rapid Butter-Maker.—‘“ A machine has been invented 
by a Swedish engineer,” says Zhe Medical News, June 27, 
“which will transform sterilized milk into butter in one minute. 
Not only is time saved, but the butter is made absolutely pure 
and free from germs. The milk is heated in the sterilizer to 160° 
F. From the sterilizer it runs into a churning-chamber, where it 
is cooled down to 60° in its progress, by means of very small 
cooling-frames, through which iced water constantly passes, and 
which revolves with the churning-chamber at the rate of six thou- 
sand revolutions a minute. Several advantages are claimed for 
this remarkable machine, which bids fair to create a revolution 
in butter-making upon a large scale. In the first place, by sterili- 
zing the milk, disease germs, if they are in it, are destroyed, as 
well as the microbes which cause putrefaction of the butter. The 
process of butter-making is so rapid that there is very little 
chance of any germs that may exist in the atmosphere of the 
dairy getting into the butter, especially as all, or nearly all, air 
must be forced out of the chamber of the machine by the extreme 
rapidity of the movement going on inside. When the butter is 
once pressed, the possibility of germ impregnation is almost 
eliminated. Thus, a wholesome and permanently pure butter is 
produced. Another advantage is that milk can be converted into 
butter directly after being obtained from the cow.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


A Lightning-Calculator Fifty Years Ago. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 


The article, ‘‘ Herr Heinhaus, the New Lightning-Calculator,”’ as related 
in your issue of the 8th inst., was very interesting to me, and recalled a cir- 
cumstance which occurred just fifty yearsago. A boy made his appearance 
at that time in the city of Philadelphia, where I then resided, who had 
wonderful powers in this direction. There was no style about him, he 
being a plain, unsophisticated country lad, with very evidently limited 
literary attainments, probably from 17 to 19 years of age, and ‘‘ Deshong”’ 
by name. He very soon created a sensation at the hotel at which he was 
stopping, and it was not long until the bank-clerks became interested in 
his wonderful power with figures. In the matter of addition it would 
almost seem as if any number of figures could be placed from right to left, 
and in depth. and he would, without seeming effort, give the answer 
promptly and without hesitation, commencing from left and proceeding to 
right in doing so. So also in multiplying, it did not matter to him, seem- 
ingly, how many figures were employed inthe question, as the answer 
would be stated without any mental strain, so far as was observable, and 
in like manner as above, from left toright. Some cf the bank-men tested 
him by their long ledger columns, and after quite an excitement among 
themin the desire to be placed in possession of this coveted knowledge, 
they formed a class at $10 each; but alas, the boy was unable to convey to 
them sufficient of this natural gift to be of material service to them, and as 
my recollection serves me, suit was instituted against him for obtaining 
money under false pretenses by reason of his inability to do so. 

Some few years after this time, I made a visit to Barnum’s Museum 
(since burned) in New York and among the curios on that occasion was a 
“lightning caiculator.’’ After finishing his efforts on the stage, he came 
down and mingled with the audience. In answer to my question, as to 
whether he knew anvthing about Deshong, he very promptly said that he 
did, and added, “ he was wonderful.’”’ As his own work was so inferior to 
that of Deshong (in fact there was no comparison at all), he had no dispo- 
sition to continue the conversation, but hastily got away from me. 

PITTSBURG, August 11. CuHas,. W. COOPER. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Failures—Railway Earnings—Bank 
Clearings. 


The total of business failures in the United 
States is 264 this week, 6 more than last week, 72 
more than in the week one year ago, and 13 more 
than in the third week of August, 1894, the period 
of extreme depression after the panic of 1893. The 
feature of the week's failures is found in the 
number of embarrassments among concerns of 
large capitalization, 35 with from $5,000 to $20,000 
capital, or 1 more than last week; 12 with from 
$20,000 to $50,000 capital, the same as one week ago; 
and 9 with from $50,000 to $100,000 capital, com- 
pared with 6 last week. Only 2 failures are re- 
ported with from $100,000 to $500,000 capital, against 
5 last week, 

Gross and net railway earnings for the first half 
of 1896 show the effect of unsettled trade and 
financial conditions in only moderate gains over 
the corresponding period last year. Total gross 
earnings of 129 railroad companies for six months 
aggregate $370,668,975, a gain of 4.2 per cent., while 
net earnings aggregate $107,986,965, a gain of 3.5 
per cent. Gross earnings showed an increase of 
3.6 per cent, last year, and net earnings a gain of 
8 per cent. over the year before. Granger and 
Southern roads show heaviest gains in gross over 
1895, 12.5 per cent. and 9.8 per cent. respectively, 
while the Southwestern and Southern roads show 
heaviest increases in net earnings, 17.5 per cent. 
and 11.8 per cent. Central Western, Eastern, coal- 
ers, and Mexican roads report decreases in net 
from a year ago varying from one fifth of 1 per 
cent. to 7.5 per cent., while gains on the trunk 
lines, Pacific roads, and grangers vary from 3 per 
cent, to 7 per cent. 

Bank clearings throughout the United States 
amount to only $813,000,000 this week, almost exact- 
ly the same total reported for the third week of 
August, 1894, when the volume of trade was very 
small. Compared with last week, this week’s 
total shows a decrease of 4.2 per cent., and con- 
trasted with the week one year ago the falling-off 
is almost 10 per cent, Clearings three years ago 
were at practically low ebb, and this week's total 
compared with that for thethird week of August, 
1893, Shows an increase of 20 per cent., while com- 
pared with the week in 1892 it is 19 per cent. 
smaller. Reactions in prices for staples continue 
prominent, with wool, pig, lard, sugar, coffee, 
hides, and lumber lower, and flour, Indian corn, 
and steel billets (owing to no sales) unchanged. 
Cotton is higher on reduced estimates of the prob- 
able size of the crop. Wheat and oats and pork 
and petroleum are also higher.—#radstree?’s, 
August 22. 


An Improvement During the Week. 


With smaller transactions than the week before, 
so far asthe bank clearings are an indication, and 
with no general advance in prices, the tone of 
business improved a little last week. Markets 
were usually stronger, and the anticipation of an 
improvement was more decided. 

The principal items of news were the shipment 
of more than $3,000,000 of gold from Europe for this 
country, a large and successful sale of print goods 
inthe city, and a Japanese contract for 9,000 tons of 
steel rails. The announcements of gold shipments 
tothis country did not preventthe Stock Exchange 
from complaining of dulness, and showing late in 
the week many declines and few advances, but 
the downward tendencies of stocks was due in 
good measure to rate wars in the West which 
threaten earnings. The merchandise balance of 
trade has for some time been decidedly in our 
favor, and wheat and cotton are going abroad 
more freely than last year, and the importation of 
gold has been looked for; it is thought that it 
would have begun earlier but for the currency 
disturbance here. . . . Lard advanced, cotton ad- 
vanced and lost apart of the gain, wheat advanced 
and there was a very slight increase in the price 
of corn. Wheat continues to go abroad much 
more freely than last year.—/ournal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, August 24. 





Are you Nervous? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. M. C. Groppner, Holyoke, Mass., says: 
**T am prescribing it in nervous diseases, with 
the best results. It makes a delicious drink.” 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


To the Readers and 
Subscribers of The 
Literary Digest. 


The great interest taken in our former 
Special Offer prompts us to renew this, 
the greatest oppertunity ever presented 
to The Literary Digest Readers and 
Subscribers to obtain a framed, life-size 
Crayon Portrait at the remarkably low 
price of 65.50. 

hese are our regular $15.00 superior free= 
hand, life-size (bust) Crayon Portraits 

ze 16 x 20—reproduced from any small 
photograph and placed in an elegant 
Carved and Burnished Gilt Frame—size 
30 x 34—exactly like illustration, and ship it 
to you complete in every way. 


. . +3% . » a Done SY ~ » " 
aN oh ee TaN QE AN 2 EPO tt 
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oh See Goscinesoth ZNO gino 


HOW TO GET THIS CRAYON 
PORTRAIT. 


Cut out the Coupon printed below, sendit 
to The Favorite Portrait Studio, 17 Union 
Square, New York, with a photograph, clear 
tintype, or daguerreotype of the person 
whose mags you desire, and a deposit of 
One Dollar. Within 10days we send you by 
express your Crayon Portrait, handsomely ; 

framed as above described, with privilege “ AA 
of examination, If not satisfactory we ‘ . 

cheerfully give you YOUR MONEY 
BACK, 

We positively guarantee a perfect likeness 
and insure satisfaction in every particular. 
Your photograph returned with finished 
portrait. 

Send coupon and deposit to . 


feeee——_17 Union Square, New York. 
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Cut this out and fill in your name and address. NEW YorK, Aug. 29, 1896. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST COUPON.—This entitles the undersigned to one free-hand life-size 
Crayon Portrait (bust), with an elegant burnished Carved Gilt Frame—size 30x34—for 0 


$5.50, on deposit of $1.00; balance of $4.50 C. O. D., with privilege of examination. ° 




















i iicintitbinntinantnitenion PERI een A RE Os Aa 
This Coupon not good after Sept. 30, 1896. es 
eee i OR eho 3—Kt 4 ch Q—Kt 7, mate 
I. — Sea a 
[All communications for this Department should K—K 3 K—B 2 on 
be addressed : “‘Chess Editor, LITERARY | Pe Se eccotecee See cae 
DIGEST.”’] | K—Q 4 
Pena B—B 3 ch Q—Kt 4, mate 
I. - -——— 2. — 3. 
Problem 163. P—B 6 K—Q 5 
By DRAKON RABEY, AUSTRALIA. | Correct solution received from F. H. Johnston, 
Black—Seven Pieces. Elizabeth City, N. C.; O. E. Wigger, Nashville; 
. > ; ‘ . C. F. Putney, and W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia. 
K on K 4; QonQs; Ron K5; KtsonQ Kt sq vis ; < j °F . a 
= gis | Many of our solvers went astray on Q—K B6, 
and KR 5; Pson Q3 and K Kt 2. and B—Kt 5 
= Kt 4. 
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—_— vaca, Wii ; The Ruy Lopez stands at the head. ‘This attack 
VY, Week Ww . | 
WU, Y Y ; —Y, Y was used 44 times with the following results: 
G Y 2 by , iy 4 yu: 
WY) oa y y Wp White won 13; Black won 16; Draws 15. The 
VY iY}; LZ Ye Qneen’s Gambit Declined comes next. Outi%of the 
“A 


. 22 games with this opening, White won 11, lost s, 


Y d Wj, 
Ya Vy Rig and 5 were draws. The Giuoco Piano was tried 13 
i . ‘ : times, White winning losing 5, and drawing 
Y Wii) s, 3s s rs, ys. 
Yj ow ze Y The French Defense shows 3 wins for White, 3 for 
Wd | Opin - y BoA <- “5° 6 draws. , 
Uta, Uta), Yy ese four openings were played in 9: games, or 
AY Ge ]/ more than half the whole number. 
d C= UPA ZZ 
Zit Y WY 
&. Vi Uy 9) Yj A New Plant that Cures Asthma. 
Vi VY Yj, Vj, | Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 


for Asthma in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new 
fi : botanical discovery found on the Congo River, 
White—Ten Pieces. West Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. 

K on KR 3; QonK 8; Rs on QB3 and K 3; Kts| Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
on K7and K Kt 2; Bs onQ Kt2and K 6; Ps on| writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ 
K B sand K Kt s. standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
White mates in two moves. Iowa, testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
propped up in a chair, being unable to lie down 
night or day. The Kola Plant cured him at 


Vae Y | The Principal Openings at Nuremberg. 
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Solution of Problems. 





No. 159. once, To make the matter sure, these and hun- 

R—K sq B—Kt 4 ch B—B 3, mate dreds of other cures are sworn to before a notary 

x 2. % ae public. Sogreat is their faith in its wonderful 
K—K 5 K—Q4 curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 
ee Q—Q 4, mate 1164 Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 

ors cae. . pie ater sending out large cases of the Kola compound 


free to all sufferers from Asthma. All they ask 














aeons t, Q—Kt 6ch . B—Kt4, mate |in return is that when cured yourself you will 
* E33 K—Q 2 i tell your neighbors about it. Send your name 
Siete B—B 3, mate and address on a postal card, and they will send 
or 2, ———-— 3. you a large case by mail free. It costs you 

K—Q4 nothing, and you should surely try it. 


Readers of Tue LiTrRary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Pillsbury’s Great Game. 
French Defense. 
PILLSBURY, LASKER, PILLSBURY. LASKER. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 —K 3 26Ktx KP B—Q2(l) 
2P—Q P—Q4 27 KtxQ Rx Kt 
3Q Kt-B 3 KKt—B3 28 B—B 5 pe B sq 
4 P-Ks5 (a) KKt—Q2 |29 Bx B Kx 
5P--B4g P—QB4 30Q—-K 3 R—B3 
6PxP Kt—B 3 31 Q—Kt 5 chK—B 2 
7P—QR3 KtxBP 32 R—Bsq Rx Rch 
8 P—Q Kt4 Kt—Q2 33 QxR R—Q Bsq 
9 B—Q 3 P—Q R4 34 Q—K sq P—R6 
ro P—Kt 5 Kt-Ktsq (b)|35 P x P R—Kt sq ch 
ir Kt—B 3 t—B 36 K—B 2 P—R5 
12 B—K 3 Kt—Q 2 137 . 4 R—Kt3 
13 Castles -K Kt3(c)/38 K—B3 P—R6 
14 Kt—K2 B—Kz2 309QxP RxP 
15 Q—K Kt—Kt 3 (d) |4o Q—B 5 R—K 3 
16 Kt-04 B—Q 2 41 O—B7 K—K 2 
17Q—B2_ Kt (Kt3)-Rs5 |42 K—B4 oe 
18 QR-Kisq P—R 4 43 P—R4 R— 3 
19 P—Kt 6(e) Kt x B 44Q—Kt8 B—K sq 
2oPx Kt BxP(f) 45 P R—R 
21 P—B 5 (g) Kt Px P 46 Q—B 7 ch K—B sq 
2z Kt—B4 P—Rs5(h) [47 ae P—Kt4 
23R—Rsq B—Kz2 48 P—K 6 (m)R—R 2 
24RxKt(i) BxR 49 K—K P—Kt 5 
25 Q KtxK P Px Kt (k)_ |50 Q—Q 6 ch Resigns. 





Notes from The Daily News, London. 


(a) Lasker has a special variation against 4 B— 
K Kt 5, namely Px P. This, perhaps, might have 
been the reason why Pillsbury adopted 4 P—K s. 
If 4 B—K Kt 5, P x P, Black would not hesitate to 
open his King’s Knight’s file, for instance, ifBx 
<a P x B, or if Kt x P, B—K 2 witha good defen- 
sive game. 


(b) The two Black Knights move about the game 
in a bewildering confusion, and waste time with 
aimless persistency. This fact almost inclines us 
to the belief that it is better for Blackif, instead 
of 7 Kt x B P, he would play B x P, particularly as 
we do not believe a second player need fear the 
attack which arises through White playing 8 Q— 
Kt 4. 


(c) Now that White has got his Rook on the K B 
file he particularly threatens todisintegrate Black's 
position entirely by playing P—B 5. Black, there- 
fore, played P—Kt 3 to prevent this, but, as the 
sequel will show, it did not prevent it, but it gave 
Pillsbury more to think abwut, and caused him to 
conceive the finest combination that has as yet 
been carried out on the board in this tournament. 
If Kt x B, 14 B x Kt, P—K B 4, it would bedifficult, 
if not impossible, to hold a position of this nature, 
as White has a powerful move in 15 Kt—Kt s. 


(d) Here we should have given the preference to 
Kt—B sq, for tho there is little prospect for the 
Knight on that square for the future, yet it helps 
to hold the fort until Black can make himself more 
secure by other developing moves. In a position 
like this, it is not a question of finding a good 
move, but of submitting to the least evil. 


(e) White obtains a remarkably effective de- 
velopment; every one of his pieces is placed ready 
in position to strike when the attack is ripe. P— 
Kt 6is one of a series of clevér moves, which takes 
advantage of the awkward position of Black’s 
Knight on the Queen’s side. i Kt x P, White may 
at once win back the Pawn if he so pleases by 20 
Kt x P, but judging from the character of White's 
play, we think he would be trying for even some- 
thing better. 


(f) The capture of a Pawn in similar positions, 
so irresistible to some players, so seldom turns 


out well that we are surprised that Lasker did 
yield to the temptation. 


Position after White’s 21 P—B 5: 
Black—Lasker. 
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White—Pillsbury. 
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(gz) That something of the kind might be possi- 

ble even Black must to some extent have foreseen, 
as explained in our note to his move of P—K Kt 3. 
Yet we defy any player, be he ever soclever, to 
tell what it is exactly that White is going to do, or 
to point out the future course of White’s play, with 
its subsidiary combination and sacrifice on the 
Queen’s side. 
(h) The two Black pieces onthe Queen’s side are 
very awkwardly situated; any player would 
therefore feel a natural inclination to withdraw 
them from that position by playing B—K 2. We 
can not see what Black hoped to gain by P—R s. 
He might have guessed that White had some 
scheme, as otherwise he would not have given up 
two Pawns. 


In this 


case, if one is inclined to believe that the sacrifice 
of the two Pawns was by intuition, one must ccme 


the result of calculation for the purpose of getting 
the Black Bishop away from defending the K P. 
In some of Steinitz’s best games similar combina- 
tions may be found where a deeply planned ad- 
vance on the King side is dependent upon a sub- 
sidiary combination on the Queen side. 


Kt—B 7 ch followed by Kt (B 4) x QP, we do not 
think White need have a care for the future. 

(il) It may be again taken for granted that Black 
would not have given up his Queen without the 


best of reasons. If instead of B—Q 1 he moves the 
Queen away, and Q x B P, would soon prove fatal. 
Still it is most remarkable that White should have 


in every particular. 


(m) White need only marktime. Yet the exac- 


titude with which he proceeds in the shortest 
possible number of moves is not devoid of interest. 








Current Events. 


Monday, August 17. 


An address is issued by the national execu- 
tive committee of Sound-Money Democrats. 
. .. The Lord Chief-Justice of England is ten- 
dered a reception at Henry Villard’s country 
home, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.... Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryan go to Red Hook, N. Y., for rest. ... 
Chairman Hanna says McKinley will not take 
the stump during the campaign. .. . Telegraph 
operators on the Union Pacific Railroad file suit 
in the Federal court at Omaha, charging the 
receivers with reduction of wages against Judge 
Caldwell’s order, and hostility to organized 
labor.... Judge Wales, of the United States 
Court at Wilmington, Del., refuses writs of ha- 
beas corpus for single-taxers in jail. ... Miss 
Mary Abigail Dodge (‘‘ Gail Hamilton”’) dies in 
Hamilton, Mass, 
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The clear, concise, practical and power 
ful story of money in America, An up- 
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(i) In similar positions some players are tond of 
raising the academical question whether a certain | 
*| line of play was intuition or calculation. 


to the conclusion that the sacrifice of the Rook was | 


(k) Here Q—B 1 has to be considered, but after 


been so marvelously correct in his combination | 
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Would You Have 
Dimpled Cheeks. 


and a Well-Rounded Form? %.%.% 
USE THE 


FINE FLOUR of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT 
as ground by 
the Franklin 
Mills. It is a 
flesh (not fat) 
roducer, hav- 
ing allthe nour- 
ishing wealth 
of the wheat berry. Toretain 
these nutritive ‘values the 
darker food elements remain ; 
hence it is a little off white. 
Makes wholesome, easily di- 
gested bread, brain, mus- 
cles, bone and nerves. 


lf your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
ourlabel; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
N. 7. 


Franklin Mills Co., 
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‘*ADMIRABLE LITTLE MORAL AND 
or . RELIGIOUS LESSONS.” 


43 FIVE-MINUTE 


BJECT SERMONS 
FOR (CHILDREN 


By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D., 
(Author of ‘Talks to the King’s Children.’’) 


A Suggestive Book for Pastors and Other 
Christian Workers. 


It Successfully Solves the Problems of— 
How to Preach to Children—How to Offer Them 
Increased Edification and Instruction at Sun- 
day-School, and How to Secure a Voluntar 
Attendance of Children at Regular Church 
Services. 

“They are, as they claim to be, sermons 
‘through Eye-Gate and Ear-Gate into the 
City of Child-Soul.’ see as well as 
young will be glad toread them. They are 
very suggestive and preachers will find it no 
mean treasury out of which to garner pearls 
of thought in rich abundance, "’"—The Preach- 
er’s Magazine, New York. 


Instead of Proving a Bore, Children Find 
in Them Interest and Pleasure 
Mingled with Profit. 


The Christian Inquirer, New York: 
‘*The author’s sermonettes are such as chil- 
dren are sure to appreciate.” 

Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, 
Ohio: ‘**They are delightful and helpful 
beyond expression.” 

The Baptist, Baltimore: “They are 
unique and will prove richly suggestive and 
helpful.” 

The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: 
‘*We commend the book to all pastors and 
Sunday-school superintendents as a most 
valuable practical help in their work.” 


12mo, Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











Man’s New York Life. 





A A Fascinating Novel 4 EDGAR 
FAWCETT. Graphic Pi 

12mo, 310 pages, 

paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.50. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N. Y. 
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‘Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ 


CASE CONTAINS ... 


. 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 





Note.—The Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company make our readers a wonderfuloffer. Not only do they 
give youa box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser 
a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise.—The Independent, N.Y. 


10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail ° 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 (). 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, Nov, 16th, 23d, and 30th. 
Nore.—The Larkin Company never disappoint. They create wonder with the great value they give 
for so little money. A customer once is a customer always with them.—Christian Work, New York. 


. . $20.00 at 








Wednesday, August 19. 


| 
Riots occur in Belfast in connection with a, Thursday, August 20. 


demonstration in favor of Irish political pris- | 


oners. ... The Transvaal Government denies | 
that an international treaty has been made | 
contrary to the convention of 1884... . Sir| 


Edmund Monson, British Ambassador at | 
Vienna, is appointed successor to Lord Dufferin, 


as Ambassador to France. 


| 
} 


Tuesday, August 18. 


Mr. Bryan makes an explicit denial of the | 
charge that he was ever in the pay of silver- 
mine owners. .. . Ex-Congressman W. Bourke 
Cockran replies to Mr. Bryan’s speech of ac- 
ceptance in Madison Square Garden, New York. 
. .. The Republicans will have no State ticket 
in Georgia.... The Delaware Democratic 
State convention nominates E. W. Tunnell for 
governor, and instructs electors for Bryan and 
Sewall. ... Senator Teller is indorsed by the 
Democrats of Arapahoe county. in convention 
at Denver. ... Western railroads decide to 
make no general plan of reduced rates for Labor- 
Day celebrations. . .. Anna Lamar, a negress 
reputed to be 104 years old and mother of twenty- 
nine children, dies in Chattanooga, Tenn... . 


The Kansas ‘National Party’? nominates a | 


State ticket. 

Baron von Ledwitz, owner of the yacht /solde, 
is killed in a collision with the Kaiser’s yacht 
Meteor, off Southsea, England. ... The en- 
gagement of the Crown Prince of Italy to 

rincess Helene of Montenegro is confirmed 
by London reports. 


National Chairman Butler, of the Populist 
Party, says that official notification of Presi- 
dential candidates is unlikely. . . . State Chair- 
man Dudley, at the Texas Democratic conven- 
tion, refuses to confer with Populists on fusion. 
... Senator Burrows opens the Republican 
State campaign in Michigan. ... President 
Moorfield Storey, of Boston, delivers the an- 
nual address before the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Saratoga.... Reports of importations 
of gold are circulated. ...Col. Charles G. 
Sawtelle is mo gma quartermaster-general of 
the army, with the rank of brigadier-general. 
... The Wisconsin ‘National Party” nomi- 
nates Robert Henderson for governor. . . . Prof. 
Wm. Crouch, of Baltimore, Md., author of 
“Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ dies at Portland, Me. 

The Eighth Parliament of Canada opens at 





Ottawa; J. D. Edgar is elected speaker of the 
House of Commons; a settlement of the Mani- 
toba school question between Premier Laurier 


and the Manitoba ministers is reported... .| 


Madrid authorities discover a plot to blow up 
the castle of La Granga, residence of the Infanta 
Isabella, aunt of the King of Spain. 





Free Cure for Kidneys and Bladder. 


We advise our readers who suffer from kidney 
and bladder disorders, weak back, or rheumatism 
to try the new botanic discovery Alkavis made 
from the kava-kava shrub. ‘The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
to prove its great value, and for introduction, 
will send you a treatment of Alkavis prepaid by 
mail free. Alkavis is certainly a wonderful 
remedy, and every sufferer should gladly accept 
this free offer. 





Lord Chief-Justice Russell, of England, ad- 
dresses the American Bar Asssociation at Sara- 
toga on ‘International Law.” ... A_ state 
convention of ‘‘Sound-Money *’ Democrats in 
Louisville, Ky., is largely attended. ... The 
New York State Prohibitionists nominate W. 
W. Smith, of Poughkeepsie, for governor.... 
The Illinois National Party nominates J. W. 
Higgs, of Chicago, for governor. .. . The Colo- 
rado Democratic State convention adopts a 
scheme of fusion with Populists and Silver Re- 

ublicans.... The Young People’s Christian 

Jnion of the United Presbyterian Churches of 
North America convene at Denver... . Whole- 
sale liquor-dealers of New York elect delegates 
to a national convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 31, to form a national organization. 

Dr. Nansen’s steamer Fram arrives safely 
at Skjervoe. ... John Daly, Irish dynamiter, 
serving a life sentence in Portland prison, is re- 
leased. 


Friday, August 21. 


The American Bar Association closes its con- 
vention at Saratoga with a banquet, Chauncy 


M. Depew presiding.... Clark Howell, of 
Georgia, is appointed chief of the Democratic 
Literary Bureau at Chicago. . . . Democrats and 


Populists of Idaho decide on fusion without the 
Republican bolters led by Senator Dubois. . 
Conference committees of Populists, Democrats, 
and the Silver League of California decide to 
fuse on presidential electors. . . . Colorado Pro- 
hibitionists nominate W. A. Marsh for governor 
on a free-silver platform. ... North. Carolina 
Prohibitionists nominate G. R. Jones, of Greens- 
boro, for governor. . . . Several railroads from 
New York order retrenchments owing to falling 
off in business. 
A plot to dethrone the Sultan of Morocco is 
reported from Tangier. ... M. Andrée, aero- 
naut, is said to have postponed his intended trip 
to the North Pole by balloon. 


Saturday, August 22. 


Major McKinley speaks at Canton against free 
trade and free silver... . W. J. Bryan speaks 
against bond issues at Madalin, Dutchess 
County, N. Y.... The reported resignation of 
Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, is con- 
firmed, to take effect about September 1, 
. .. Judge Barr of the United States Court de- 
cides that every corporation in Kentucky must 


pay franchise tax. ... The eighteenth encamp- 
meht of Uniform Rank Knights of Pythias opens 
in Cleveland, Ohio. ... Leading New York 


banks apply for clearing-house certificates. 

Li Hung Chang sails from Southampton for 
New York. ... A. G. Whitehead, Irish-Ameri- 
can “dynamiter,” is released from Portland 
prison. 


Sunday, August 23. 


President Van Horne, of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, denies the truth of re- 
ported consolidation with the Bell Telephone 
Company. ... The White Squadron arrives in 
New York bay... . Considerable loss of life and 

roperty is caused by storms in the West and 
Southwest. .. . John F. Chamberlain, Washing- 
ton hotel-keeper, dies at Saratoga. 

The Cretan Reform Committee report that six 
thousand Christians have been butchered in 
Crete since November, 1895.... Dr. Nansen, 
Arctic explorer, is féted in Tromsoe, Norway. 
... Russian crops are reported a complete 
failure. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
cago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Canton, Ohio. 


Dakota. 


ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 








In By Gen. Wm. Booth. ‘ More interesting 
than fiction, more veracious than history, 


more vital than theology.”— 
Darkest Ter oui teeter with 
Englan colored chart, 326 8, price, 


page 
different editions, $1.50, $1.00, 
and50cents. Funk & WagnalisCo., New York 
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IN THE HEAT OF THE GREAT 





McKinley Reads 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN <x ex ° 


























Confronted by mountains 


of letters, newspapers, 
magazines, and books, 





he knows where to 
find pure enjoyment 
and mental relaxation. 








a 


PROBABLY 


his reading from the tremendous supply at his disposal. 






































didate. It is interesting and suggestive, therefore, to know 


ton correspondence in The Chicago Record of July 29, 1896: 


SURELY 


««Mr. and Mrs. McKINLEY were as glad to return to the comparative quiet of 
their Canton home as were their townspeople to have them. The Major was 
confronted by great stacks of letters and small mountains of newspapers. . . 
He does very little general reading just now. I asked him what he liked to read 
when permitted to follow his own bent of mind. He replied that most of his 
reading had been confined to serious channels, and that for pure enjoyment he 
liked a good story about as well as anything. He picked up a volume of an 
American history written in the form of a romance, entitled ‘Columbian Historical 
Novels,’ by John R. Musick, and said that he had started to read that.” 


com 


no man has so many demands on his time and strength as a Presidential can- 


what he selects for 


The following is taken from the special Can- 


Governor McKinley is well qualified to judge of the merit of such a work, and it 
must be very high indeed when he selects it for reading at a time like the present. 
Here is his opinion as expressed in a letter to the publishers: 


“The Columbian Historical Novels are really one of the most beautiful 
productions of the American press I have ever seen. The idea in wri- 
ting them is certainly a most patriotic one. A pleasure is conferred upon 


those who may be so fortunate as to possess the work.” 


‘The Columbian Historical Novels.” 











By JOHN R. MUSICK. 


AMERICA’S LIFE-SSTORY TOLD IN TWELVE ENTRANCING TALES OF LOVE, ADVEN- 
ww wt 2 TURE, CONQUEST, WAR, SUPERSTITION, AND PATRIOTISM. # # # 


12 Handsome Volumes, 5,000 Pages, 300 Beautiful Illustrations. & Published by 

Four Centuries of American Romance and History. 

Complete History of our Country Accurately Told. : & FUNK & WAGNALLS C0., 
12 Complete Romances of Absorbing Interest. 30 Lafayette Place, 

Send Ten Cents for Illustrated Prospectus. Canvassers Wanted. & NEW YORK. 
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A VALUABLE COMPENDIUM OF VITAL FACTS ON MONEY AND ITS DISTRIBU- 
TION, FOR VOTERS OF ALL PARTIES. 


‘* The study of it is a better Educator in Concentration of Intellect than a Book on Whist." 
A NEW HANDBOOK ON 


Currency ana Wealth 


EVERYTHING ON THE MONEY QUESTION. 


SesesesSee5s 
‘‘It is much to be ushered into the glorious 


assembly of these Heroes of Faith."’ 


Heroes of Faith 


SIMPLE STUDIES IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, 


Based on the Immortal Eleventh 
Chapter of Hebrews, 


By BURRIS A.JENKINS, Harvard University 
First Work in Greek for Pastors, 


Sunday-School Teachers, and Bible 
Students. . 1. 2s «6 s+ © © @ @ 




















A Pocket Monetary Cyclopedia. .. -. -. The Monetary Systems and Finances of the World 
Accurately and Concisely Explained. .. -. .. The latest Complete and Reliable Information 
Concerning the Production, Coinage, and Relation of Silver and Gold. -. -. -. Valuable Sta- 
tistics of Wealth, Wages, Debts, Population, etc., etc., Carefully Gathered from Unpreju- 
Gieed and Authoritative Geuress. 2 OK AR 


ham Speer oe 


Used at the Chautauqua Assembly 


o Bishop John H. Vincent urges all Chautau- 
ln quans throughout the country, as well as other j 
Bible students, to procure a copy at once, 
** Any student will receive from this book a 
mental and moral stimulus.’"’°—The Lutheran 
Observer. 





By GEORGE B. WALDRON, A.M., 


Statistical Editor of THE VOICE. 





“The persistent student will get from it a 
knowledge of the great men, the great event 
and the at motives of history, which, o 
itself will reward him richly.”— Religious 
Telescope. 


Provided with many Tables, Diagrams, and Statistics, and having a Ready Reference Index. 
ALL THE INFORMATION ABSOLUTELY UNBIASED. 


‘*it would be impossible to overestimate the value of this little compendium for those who are 
interested in the Silver question now so important.’'—CURRENT HISTORY. 





8vo, 64 PP. price, 50 cents, paper 
edition; 75 cents, cloth, post-free. 





SOME EMINENT REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN SAYS: BRADSTREET’S (NEW YORK) SAYS: 20 Lafayette Place, New York 
“It is a very useful handbook and ae “The currency table, which is compiled from 
dium of statistics that every person who is likely | the currency laws of the United States, is one of 





to be called upon to make aspeech ought to have | the most convenient statistical presentations 
for reference. It is valuable and convenient, | with which we are acquainted.” 
and I trust it will have a wide circulation.” 

BOTH TIMELY AND VALUABLE. 


EDWARD BELLAMY SAYS: cater Senn, ange . Phe yarn hae wide- 
“ _ | Spread discussion on the financial question, such 
2 husk pute eam polis ortion fs; a handbook is both timely and valuable. Itisa 


Vee 39 bird's-eye view of the subject, from the wide 
public speakers should be familiar. field, very admirably condensed, and yet so full 


as to make the subject clear and intelligible.” 


POSSCSOSOSOSOS SSO SOSOSOSSSOOSSOOOOSS 


‘*The Power of its Appeals, Heart of the 
‘*The Freshness of its Themes, Reader."" 





‘« The Beauty of its Illustrations, Inspire the 


“*This volume fairly thrills and rocks.” — 


N. Y. Independent, 


The Fisherman 
and His !riends 


31 Powerful Revival Sermons 
By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D.. 


(Companion volume to 
‘* Christ and His Friends."') 





PRES. JOHN BASCOM SAYS: 
“It is full of matter worthy of study and | WORTHY OF STUDY BY EVERY CITIZEN. 
convenient for reference. | Western Christian Advocate; ‘It isa thesau- 


|} rus of facts and figures worthy of study by 
ITS DISTINCT DIFFERENCE FROM OTHER BOOKS, | every citizen of the United States.” 


The Call, San Francisco: “It is distinctly | 
different from all the other books in that it ved | AN ARSENAL FOR DEFENSE OR ATTACK. 


not seek to prove some particular side of the | Commercial Gazette: ‘It will be very handy 
silver or other controversies, but presents in an |in these times of currency disputes. Armed 
unbiased manner the facts on all sides.”’ ' with it, a man will have his statistics at hand.” 


16mo, flexible cloth, 150 pp., price 50 cents, post-free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














Full of Fresh, Suggestive, Inspiring, and 








Stimulating Material—The Subjects are 
Strong, Striking, and Varied—The Treat- 


The Baltimore Methodist says: ‘‘ This book “ Strange and yay ment is of the Most Searching Kind. 


is unique, fascinating, and suggestive. .. . We From Beginning to E 


do an unusual thing in recommending on the THE LADY OF CAWNPORE, 


editorial page the securing of this volume.” Bishop John F. Hurst: “It isa most 


— valuable addition to our devotional litera- 
Wealth and Waste x 
Rev. Dr. Marcus D. Buell, Dean Bos- 
iti A Story of New York and Benares, ton University Theological School: “ Re- 
The Principles of Political Economy India, with a Plot Replete in Thrilling “ f 


markable for the freshness, variety, and 
force of its illustration.” 

Dr. Henry A. Butty, President Drew 
Theological Seminary: “ These sermons are 
choice in thought and diction, practical, and 
full of suggestion. This volume will heip to 


in their Aeaaton to the Present 
° 


Problems Labor, Law, and the Dramatic and Romantic Situations. 
EageGr Tee, 2°56 ee o® 


rity By FRANE VINCENT and ALBERT E. LANCASTER. 
Prof. of py Ae Scone amt Prohiin, purr: ‘Few works of the century have been more 
can 


** 





























versity sensational than *The Lady of Cawnpore.’. . . make sermonic literature far more interest c 
A_ stirring romance to be read by those who ing for the reading of the church, a thing 
‘It is a book both for scholars and students wish to break away from all that is real and much to be desired.”” 
and in laboring men, with clear, concise visible about them, and to enter another field Dr. W Ww President Ex 
definitions and practical illustrations for all where they may become so wholly absorbed f sd pe samen ao — _ Tne oo 
these classes."—The Religious Herald, Hart- as to lose | all thought of present cares and beutiful vielon of Him whose unforgetable 
ford, Conn. anxieties." —The Journal of Commerce, New lory the fisherman saw on the Holy Mount.” 
12mo, 286 pp., Price $1.00 York. prisciey, glory ing p 
< bain led 12mo, cloth, 420 pp., $1.50, post-free. bate ad Davis bd Clark: 4 - bh 
arenas volume challenges our adiniration and makes 
Pank & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Place FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, our preacher pulse beat quick." 
NEW YORK 30 Lafayette Place, New York. Rev. Dr. C. P. Madison, New Haven: 
“These sermons are models of directness, 
and abound in striking illustrations.” 

Poca ie New York Independent: ‘‘ There is no 
more distinguished example of the modern 
peepee Tag may = — ogee se uo 

LETTERS FROM A companion volume to “The Hell of this volume is ter- to-day than Dr. Banks. s volume fairly 
‘* Letters from Hell.’’ Letters from rible enough to drive any un- thrills and rocks with the force injected into 
Hea “The style is accomplished, forgiven and unsaved man to its utterance. 
ven the pictures are beautifull the Son of Man, who alone can 12mo, cloth, gilt top, price $1.50, post-free. 


take away the sins of the 





12mo, cloth, $1. drawn, and the sympath 
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generally tender.”—The world.’’—Z.on's Herald. This book ran through 
Scotsman, apg 8 12 editions in one year, 12mo, a0 pp. Price $1. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs. , New York. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., York. iittala tiated 
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= Cost More Than 
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Arrangements may be made also for Procuring the work on very 
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a 20 Experts ot of Lexicography. 
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Moke GQ? 
33 «The U. S. Govern- More Words Than §& 
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= ment were on the Any Other Dic- & 
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2 Editorial Staff. tionary. $4 
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“et G? 
C a7, 100 LEADING UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS ) 
a OF THE WORLD WERE REPRESENTED ON THE EDITORIAL STAFF. ... fe 
- Cn ae 
> Prof. SAYCE, of Oxford University, England, the Emi- E. J. PHELPS, ex-Minister to England, and Prof. of 32 
nent Philologist, says: ‘The Standard Dictionary i is truly mag- Law in Yale, says: ‘‘ The work is extremely well done through- eon 
and worthy a the great continent which has produced it. out. I have no doubt that for general and practical purposes /t /s the (» 
as It is more than com eee ng. itis certain to supersede allother exist- best American dictionary now available."’ 3c 
Ce ing dietionaries of the English language. NEW YORK OBSERVER says: “. . . /t must be conceded “yg 
oi% me THE NEW YORK HERALD says: “It isa triumph in a place before undreamed of and until now unfilled.”’ 32 
re the “ghd of net ponted. It is the most satisfactory and most com- THE ST. JAMES’S BUDGET (Gazette), London, says: sy 
ee “To say that it is perfect in form and scope is not extravagance of we 
. HE SATURDAY REVIEW, London, says: “ The scheme raise, and to say that it is the most valuable dictionary of the English Lo 
“ execution of the book are alikeadmirable.” . ; . ‘In substantial anguage is but to repeat the obvious. The Standard Dictionary should Pas) 
e" merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the be the pride of literary America, as it is the admiration of literary 4% 
rs much-advertised Century.” England."’ Va 
wet A. G. WILKINSON, Ph.D., a Princi a Examiner in the U. 8. PATENT OFFICE since 1869 ; formerly Professor of Languages, G? 
Ns University of Missouri, says: ‘‘The high authority of the Standard Dictionary is one of its most important features. Being several years later 3% 
CJ than any other similar publication, and more distinctively the work of a in all departments of the language, its superiority in this respect is oN 
ey = uestioned. I should give it the preference on all disputed points.-. . . It is the most perfect dictionary ever made in any language, and I have them Gy 
Xs e consult them in six different languages almost daily.’ 3 e 
: PRICES: rs 
xP; In 1 VOL. IN 2 VOLS. ax 
r Half Russia, ‘ ‘ R a ‘ ‘ Re : ; $15.00 $18.00 ve, 
a Full Russia, . ‘ i. r ‘ " » . i é 18.00 22.00 nie 
Morocco, : ; ¥ ‘ ' ‘ - > ‘ : 22.00 26.00 ae 
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easy Instalment Payments. Sold by Subscription. Agents Wanted, 





@ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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